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HEARING ON H.R. 1801, TO REAUTHORIZE THE 
JUVENILE JUSTICE AND DELINQUENCY PRE- 
VENTION ACT 



FRIDAY, DECEMBER 4, 1987 
House of Representatives, 

SUBCX)liOmTEE ON HUMAN RESOURCES, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Des Moines, lA. 



The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:15 a.m., confer- 
ence room. Department of Economic Development, 800 E. Grand 
Avenue, Des Moines, lA, Hon. Dale E. Kildee presiding. 

Members present. Representatives Kildee and Tauke. 

Staff present. Susan Wilhelm, staff director, Jeff McFarJand, leg- 
islative counsel; and Carol Behrer, minority legislative associate. 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you for your patience. 

As a school teacher, not a politician, I usually start on time. In 
real life, I was a school teacher. I am taking a long 23-year sabbati- 
cal in politics now. 

The Subcommittee on Human Resources meets this morning in 
Des Moines, Iowa, for a hearing on the Reauthorization of the Ju- 
venile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act. 

We really appreciate this nice weather you arranged for us here. 
We have not seeii the sun for a long time. It is nice to come to Iowa 
and see that beautiful sun out there. 

I have often stated that the role of government is tc promote, 
protect, defend, and enhance human dignity, and the Juvenile Jus- 
tice and Delinquency Prevention Act certainly helps to serve this 
purpose. 

Since its original enactment in 1974, together with a title on 
Runaway Youth, the Act has promoted significant advances in the 
way we deal with at-risk youth. 

Tlie reason we came to Iowa is that Iowa, of course, has a strong 
record in assisting its families and youth. This was recently demon- 
strated by the Iowa Le^lature, with the passage of legislation pro- 



I look forward now to seeing how this effort will affect and tie in 
with the Juvenile Justice and Delinqumcy Prevention Act, and 
while the JJDPA landmark legislation, it was written on Capitol 
Hill and not on Mount Sinai, and that is why we travel around the 
country to talk to people who are experts in the field to see how we 
can perhaps improve this bill, and we welcome all your comraents 
on this. 
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I want to mention that the people of Iowa are, indeed, very fortu* 
nate in having someone like Tom Tauke representing them in Con- 
gress, and being the ranking minority member on this subcommit- 
tee. 

Tom and I are of different political parties, but I am really 
pleased that he is the ranking minority member on the subcommit- • 
tee. He is a firstrclass human being. Not only on this bill, but on all 
the bills under our jurisdiction, Tom and I seek whenever possible, 
which is usually the case, to take to the Floor a bill that we can 
defend together on that Floor. We seek accommodation rather than •r 
confrontation, and it is because I think we recognize we are serving 
people. 

Tbm shares with me that idea that f^ovemment should promote, 
protect, defend and enhance human dignity. When you start from 
that principle, it is very ea^y to work together. If we had more 
people like Tom in the Congress, we could make much more 
progress in solving our national problems. 

So, I appreciate the fact that he has asked us to come out here to 
Iowa* ho we can again learn from the experts in the Rk d out here. 

Tom, do you have an opening statement? 

Mr. Tauke. Yes, I do, Mr. Chairman. 

First, I want to thank you for coming to Iowa. It was not easy 

Setting here because we £dmost missed our plane last night due to 
ite votes in the Congress, but we id make it. I appreciate the 
time you have taken to spend the day here in the heartland with 
the great people of our state, to learn about how we are dealing 
with the juvenile justice problems here in Iowa. 

7 thank you also for your very kind comments. I hope that I can 
travel to Michigan some time in the not too distant future and say 
some very kind things about you, but I do want to say that it has 
been a great pleasure for me to work with you on the subcommit- 
tee. I have very much appreciated the opportunity to work with 
you not only because of your excellent legislative skills and leader- 
ship, but also because it has allowed me to get to know you better, 
and you are a very fine person and the kind of individual who, I 
think, we all want to have in the national government. 

He not only brings to the government a very sound mind, but he 
also brings to government a very kind heart, and that is something 
that is especicdly important in the areas in which our subcommit- 
tee deals. 

You indicated the bill that we are considering was not crafted on 
Mount Sinai, but it was Congress who made the policy and now we 
want today to hear from the implementors, ana it reminds me a 
little bit of the fable of the hippopotamus who wandered out 
through the jungle. He was feeling a little romantic, as he wan- 
dered through the jungle, and after a few hours, his eyes settled on 
a very beautiful butterfly. As the story goes, the hippopotamus fell 
in love with the butterfly and he realized he had a problem, so he 
went to the wise old owl and he said, "Wise Old Owl, I have fallen 
in love with a butterfly. Now, what do I do?" And the Wise Old 
Owl said, ''Well, there is onlv one thing ^ou can do, you must 
become a butterfly.'' And the hippo felt satisfied momentarily and 
wandered back into the jungle, and he thought about that for 
awhJe, and then he came back to the Wise Old Owl and said, 
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"Wise Old Owl, how do I turn myself into a butterfly?" And the 
Wise Old Owl said, "Listen, I just make policy, I don't implement 

it* 

Well, we can make the policy, but we also need to make certain 
that it is well implements and that is what we are trying to find 
out today. 

Despite the fact that many people think Congress sits in its ivory 
tower all the time making decisions, we do make a serious effort, 
at least two of us do, to try to find out what is happening with the 
po?icies that we enact, and we hope today to allow those who are 
our witnesses to inform us of how the policy is working and what 
changes we should consider as we reauthorize this l^rislation. 

I might just note a couple of things. First is that in organizing 
this hearing this morning, we have had gr«at cooperation from 
many people, but I want to single out Gil Cerveny, who is a witness 
on our first panel, here this morning, and Ann Thompson, the Ad- 
ministrator of the Commission on Children, Youth and Families, 
which is a division of the Iowa Department of Human Rights. We 
thank you, Ann and Gil, for the great work that you did in nuiking 
it possible for us to come here this morning. 

Earlier this vear, I was pleased to joinQiairman Kildee in intro- 
ducpg H.R. 1801, the bill to reauthorize the Juvenile Justice and 
Dehnquency Prevention Act, the Runaway and Homele.d Youth 
Act, and the Missing Children's Assistance Act, for four additional 
years. 

While the bill was introduced as a simnle extension of current 
law, as it works its way through the comu ^-ee process ard the full 
House and Senate, it will undoubtedly be amended considerably. 
The valuable input we receive here today will help ensure that this 
process results in improvements in these laws. 

We face some serious questions in this year's reauthorization of 
the act. High on the list is the jail removal mandate in current 
law. The Iowa L^islature, with the leadership of a couple of people 
here, Beje Clark and Julia Gentloman, was successful this last ses- 
sion in enacting legislation to comply with the Federal jail removal 
mandate. 

I am looking fonvard to working with state ofRduh to ensure 
that lowas ebgibility for formula grant funds is determined as 
soon as possible and that the funds are awarded in a timely 
manner. 

Other issues confronting the subcommittee related to this reau- 
thorization include the aflocation of funds among formula grants 
and special emphasis grants, conditions of confinement, high rates 
of minority incarceration, and the difficult problems of violent ju- 
venile offenders and rising juvenile gang activity. 

I look forward to working with Chairman Kildee and other mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, which does include Congressman Grandy 
from the 6th Congressional District nere in Iowa, who, unfortunate- 
ly, could not be here today. 

Chairman Kildee is one of the Congress' leading proponents of 
programs serving children and youth, and his leadership and bi- 
partisan araroach to the process are highly valued. 

So, thaiuk you again, Dale, for coming here today and bringing 
your excellent staff with you. 
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Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much» Tom. 

Mr. Tauke. ! should also introduce Carol Behrer» who is the Mi- 
nority Counsel on the Subcommittee, and who grew up as I did in 
the eastern end of the state, in Maquoketa, Iowa. She serves as the 
Minority Counsel to the Subcommittee on Human Resources, 
which is holding this hearing. • 

Mr. KiU)KE. And Susan Wilhelm, who is a Michiganian. 

Mr. Tauke. Is that what you call them? Michiganian? 

Mr. KiLDEE. Well, we sometimes get called Michiganders. 

And then Jeff McFarland is from Maryland, I believe, right? ^ 
Maryland. 

Our first panel to help us implement this morning consists of Gil 
Cerveny, Juvenile Justice Specialist for the Iowa Commission on 
Children, Youth and Families; Betty Jeau Clark, Iowa State Repre- 
sentative. I spent ten years in the Michigan House of Representa- 
tives and hafr a term in the Michigan Senate on the wav to the 
Congress, and Allison Fleming, Chair of the Iowa State Advisoiy 
Group for Juvenile Justice, accompanied by Ron Stehl. 

So, if you want to proceed in the order that I introduced you: 
You may sunmiarize your testimony. Your full written testimony 
will be made part of the record. 

STATEMENT OF GIL CERVENY, JUVENILE JUSTICE SPECIALIST, 
IOWA COMMISSION ON CHILDREN, YOUTH AND FAMILIES, DES 
MOINES, lA 

Mr. Cerveny. I would like to thank the members of the subcom- 
mittee for the opportunity to discuss Iowa's experience with the Ju- 
venile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act. 

I have worked in the juvenue justice and child welfare system in 
the state for seventeen years and served on the State Juvenile Jus- 
tice Advisory Council for five of those years. 

I am currently the Juvenile Justice Specialist for the Division on 
Children, Youth and Families in the Department of Human Rights. 

Iowa has participated in the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act since 1975. The twelve years since then does not 
seem like a long time, but the evolution of services in those twelve 
years has been remarkable. The influence in funding incentives in 
the Act have been a very integnd part of the systmi improvements 
that have come about in that time. 

While Iowa has a rich tradition of child welfare services, up until 
the seventies, these were primarily substitute care or outnof-the* 
home placement types of services. The — at that point in time, it 
was not unusual for youth to be placed out of the home or institu- 
tionalized for a variety of problems, truancy, running away, and 
things like promiscuous behavior or the old catch-all, incorrigible ^ 
behavior. 

Crisis services just simply had not developed to any great extent 
at that time yet. Adult jails were conmionly used for the processing 
a id custody point for runaways, homeless youth and a variety of 
problems. They were not used as a punitive measure but simply be- 
cause resources did not yet exist. 

The Act has provided a focus on family-centered and conmiunity- 
based programs. The availability of funds for start-up has been a 
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key factor in Iowa developing a continuum of youth services that 
can be responsive to youtii in crisis as well as helping to protect 
public safety needs. 

As an example, Iowa now has fifteen youth shelter care pro- 
fprams, the peat nugority of which either started with or greatly 
improved with JJ funds. These pnM^rams provide a network of first 
contact settings, where youth can hopefully be reunited with tiieir 
family, where needs assessments can be done or at least prepara- 
tion can be done for long-term placement 

Iowa also has four juvenile detention centers with a fifth that is 
presentlv being developed up in Northeast Iowa. All of these pro- 
grams abo b^an or have been approved with JJ funds. 

With the categorical grant awards that were done this year, 
when those programs are implemented, eighty-five out of our 
niuety-nine programs will have access to in-home detention pro- 
gramming, which has proven to be a very oost^fTective and simply 
effective alternative to use of jails. 

The funds over the years have been used for a variety of things 
which I tried to illustrate in my written testimony, and has been 
very valuable for that system improvement in Iowa, but the task is 
no means completed at this point. With the legislation that you 
mentioned, pronibiting the placement of juveniles in adult jails, we 
are about to come into compliance with the jail removal mandate, 
but there is still much that needs to be done in the state in devel- 
oping the alternative resources, particularly considering the rural 
nature of Iowa. 

Particularly, transportation concerns and the immediate short- 
term custody kinds of resources need to be addressed. 

While Iowa should be fi3und to be in compliance, we ai-e con- 
cerned with the present language in the Act to not fund states 
which are out of compliance, since this could remove incentive for 
those states to continue participation in the Act. 

Perhaps alternatives, such as language requiring that the funds 
be used exclusively for jail removal until compliance is reached or 
something like this, could be considered. 

We are also concerned that ending the six-hour and twenty-four 
hour exceptions as a schedule for 1989 may not be a realistic goal, 
particularlv again for rural areas, given what is needed for pro- 
gram development. 

Many gains have been made in the juvenile justice system, but 
continued direction from the federal level is needed to nirtiier de- 
velop the network of resources. The funds authorized by the Act 
are critical in this effort as they represent one of the few resources 
forprogram initiation. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Gil Cerveny follows:] 

Prepaekd Statemknt or Ga Cirviny 

I would like to thank the members of this subcommittee for the opportunity to 
discuss Iowa's experience with the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
Act. My name is Gil Cerveqy. I have worked in the juvenm justice and child wel- 
fare system in Iowa for seventeen years and served on the Juvenile Justice Advisory 
Coyjkdl for 5 vears. I am currently the Juvenile Justice Specialist for the Division 
on Children, Youth and Families in the Department of Human Rights. 
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lofwa hM participated in the Juvenile Juitioe end Delinquency Prevention Act 
■inoe 1976. The evolution of eervioee in juvenile juitioe in the twelve ymn since 
thm has been remarkable. Hie influence and ftuuung incentive of the Act hai been 
an integral part of thia qratem imnpovement In the mid-eeventiee, it was not unusu- 
al for youth to be institutioaaliaed for truancy, running away, promiscuous behavior 
and incorrigible bdiavior. Adult jails were commonly used fir the proressing and 
custody point for runaway, homeksi, disobedient or even nei^ected and dbused 
youths. These facilities were used, not necessarily as a punitive measure, but be- 
cause other resources did not yet exist Also, at the time behavioral patter as were 
perce i ved as being characteristic of certain ''^rpes" of youth rather than as lympto- 
matic responses to family vidence, substance abuse, or emotional distmiianoe. 

T%e Act has provided the focus for emphasis on family-centered and community- 
based programming. Additionally tiiS Act has provided the availability of ftmds for 
innovative program development TImss factors have had a central role in the devel- 
opment of a oonunuum of youth services in Iowa that can be responsive to youth in 
crisis as well as to puUic safety nee ds . Iowa presently has fifteen youth shelter care 
prrgrams, the great majority of idiich were started or improved with Juvenile jus- 
tice haadB, These programs have proven to be a valuable network of "fuit contact" 
settings fbr youth in crisis. Th&y provide family reunification services, needs assess- 
m«Dt, or preparation for long-term placement Iowa has four juvenile detention cen- 
ters (with a fifth presently being developed) for the alleged juvenile offonder who is 
potentially a threat to the communibr. All of these progroms were started or im- 
proved with juvenile justice fimds. When programs funded this year throui^ Juve- 
nile Justice grants are implemented, ei^ty-five of the ninety-nine counties will 
have in-hcmie detention programming, which has i^oven to be an effoctive, and cost- 
efiTective, jail alternative. 

Iowa has utilised the Juvenile Justice f^nds to help develop twenty*four hour ju- 
venile court intake, to improve child abuse identification and treatment and to de- 
velop model day treatmmit, crisis intervention, and in-home services programs. 
Funds have been consistently targeted for community-based delinquency invention 
programs. The Juvonile Justice Advisory Council stimulated and continues to par- 
ticipate in the ongoing annual Summer School for Helping PnrflBSBionals throu^ 
the University of uiwa, which this year, provided intensive study for 360 profMon- 
als of various disciplines in juvenile justice related issues. 

Iowa's participation in the JuvenUe Justice and Delin<iuency Prevention Act has 
indeed played a )m role in ovendl Qrartem improvement, but the task is by no 
means completed. With this years' state legislation, prohibiting the placement of ju- 
veniles in adult jails we are about to come into compliance with tiie jail removal 
znandate, but there is stiU much to be done in the development of alternative re- 
sources to provide for the needs of a predominantiy rural state such as Iowa. While 
alternative settings to jail are largely available on a regional basis, the lack of 
transportation and immediate short term custody resources needs to be add r ess e d. 

While Iowa should be in compliance with the jail removal mandate this year, we 
are concerned with tlie present language in the Act to not fiuid states which are out 
of compliance, which would remove any incentive to comply. Perhaps, there could 
be language requiring non-compliant states to conc e ntrate program funds on jail re- 
moval until compliance is reached. We also are concerned that ending the six hour 
and twenty-four exceptions may not be a realistic goal, particularly for rural areas. 

While we now have a much better understanding of the causes of delinquent be- 
havior, true delinquency prevention will take a concerted effort, inclusive of prag- 
matic ways of interrupting the int e rge n erational nature of family violence and sub- 
stance aJbuse and of preventing segments of our youth population from feeling ex- 
cluded from the mainstream of school and community. 

Manv gains have been made in the juvenile justice mtem but continued direction 
from me federal level is needed to forther develop the network of resources that 
have been initiated. The fiuds authcnaed by the Act are critical in this effort as 
they represent one of the few reeources for program initiation and encouragement 



Mr. KiLDBS. Thank you. Ms. Fleming. 
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STATEMENT OF ALUSON FLEMING, CHAIR, STATE ADVISORY 
GROUP FOR JUVENILE JUSTICE, DES MOINES, lA; ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY RON STEHL, IOWA JUVENILE JUSTICE ADVISORY 
COUNCIL, DES MOINES, lA 

Ms. FuiciNO. Mr. Chainnan» Representative Tauke, I am pleased 
to have the opmrtunibr to talk with you all today i^ut the Juve- 
nile Justice Aavisory Council. 

I am Allison Fleming, and I am Chairpeison of the Council, and 
this is Ron Stdil, who is Vice-Chair of the Council. 

The Juvenile Justice Advisory Council was created in 1975 by 
then-Oovemor Robert Ray, and this was also the year that Iowa 
began participation in the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act 

The Council and its stafiT are responsible for monitoring compli- 
ance with the mandates of the Act, and in 1980, Iowa came into 
compliance with the requirement that does not allow tihe secure 
holding or treatment of non-delinquent jrouth. At that time, we 
also reached compliance with the separation of juveniles in adult 
jails mandate, and then, with the changes we have had in the law, 

1'ust beginning July 1, 1987, that is in the Iowa law, we should, 
lopefuUy, come into compliajico with the removal of ju\dniles from 
adult jaus mandate. 

One of the responsibilities of the Council is to assist in the devel- 
opment of the three-year plan for the state, and the Council also 
recommends to its staff how federal monies from the Act should be 
npent for Iowa's categorical grants program, and we Ude that to ad- 
uress the needs identified in our state plan. 

We have used that money to reinforce the Council's commitment 
to removing juveniles from adult jails, and in my written testimo- 
ny, I have delineated some of the things that we have ue^d that 
for. 

We also conduct training and technical assistance in such things 
as juvenile code education, jail remoi^, those sorte of things. We 
also instituted and remain a primaiy participant in the Summer 
School for Helping Professionals, a weoK-long school at the Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 

Our Council is composed of professionals from the juvenile jus- 
tice arena, youth members ana volunteers. I feel strongly that all 
these components are necessaiv as each member brings a perspec- 
tive to the Council thai Is needed. Because I am a volunteer, I feel 
strongly that volunteers cannot be^ ignored in working for Ihe im- 
plementation of the goals of the Juvenile Justice Act. 
Because we do, we, volunteers, do not represent a specific turf, so 
4 to speak, we are a natural to help resolve conflict and to facilitate 

compromise. However, I also do not feel the volunteer could be of 
any use if there were not the professionals working with them in 
tJiat area. 

« I feel that the marriage of the viewpointo that we have on the 

Council ^ '^8 served Iowa well with the current make-up. 

Our A .visory Council does have several recommenoations that I 
would like to read to you. The first is that the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Act should be reauthorized, that the current iail re- 
moval exception should be peimanently retained, that the Admin- 
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istrator of the Office of Juvenile Justine and Delinquency Preven- 
tion should be required to publish an annual plan, that the Nation- 
al Coalition of State Advisory Groups should be provided with the 
resources necessary to advise the President^ Congress and the Ad- 
ministrator, that the Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention should be made a permanent part of the Department of 
Justice, tnat no juvenile should be held in any institution, deten- 
tion or correctional facility, in which conditions do not meet at 
least one set of recognized national professional standards, that no 
child because of his or her l^al status should be denied access to 
educational and mental health services or other such services and 
programs ftmded the Federal Government. 

We feel that eightv-iive percent of the appropriated funds should 
be directed to formula grants. We think that Congress should hold 
regional hearings on the issue of difTerential incarceration rates for 
mmorities. We are trying to get you to Michicpan, Representative 
Tavke. 

Congress should ensure that the needs of American Natives sub- 
ject to the juvenile justice system are met. 

Asl said, we feel that the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act should be reauthorized. Without its assistance, Iowa, 
and I expect many other states, would not be able to respond as 
effectively to the needs of youth in society. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Allison Fleming follows:] 



Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the subcommittee, I am pleased to 
have the opportunity to comment on Iowa's Juvenile Justice dvisory Council. I am 
Allison Flemmg, Chairperson of tliO Council. 

The Juvenile Justice Advisory Council was created in 1975 by then Governor 
Robert Ray. This was also the year Iowa began participation in the federal Juvenile 
Justice and Delinauency Prevention Act 

The Council ana its staff are responsible for monitoring compliance with the man- 
dates of this Act In 1980 Iowa came into compliance wi£ the requirement that does 
not allow the secure holding or treatment of non-delinquent youth. At that time 
Iowa also reached compliance with the "separation of juveniles in adult jails" man- 
date. Changes in Iowa s law effective July 1, 1987, should bring Iowa into compli- 
ance this year with the removal of juveniles from adult jails mandate. 

The Council assiits in thn development of the three year plan for the State. The 
Council also recommends to its staff how federal monies from the Act should be 
spent for Iowa*s Categorical Grants Program in addressing the problem areas identi- 
fied in the State plan. The nugority of the federal monies allocated the last several 
years has reinforced the Council's commitment to removing juveniles from adult 
jails. The Council has had funding participation in emergency shelter care, juvenile 
detention, residential treatment, ciy treatment, sexual abuse treatment, substance 
abuse treatment and family counsebnf programs. The Council has conducted train- 
ing and technical assistance in juvenile code education, jail removal, delinquency 
prevention and program development The Council instituted and remains a pri- 
maiv participant in the "Summer School for Helping Professionals*' at the Universi- 
ty of Iowa. 

The Council is composed of professionals from the juvenile justice arena, youth 
members and volunteers. These components are necessary for a suocessftil council 
as each member brings a needed perspective. I am a volunteer and feel that the idIo 
of a volunteer cannot be st ressed too highly. Since the volunteer does not represent 
a particular "turf', he/she is a natural to resolve conflict and facilitate compromise. 
However, the volunteer would be useless without the professional viewpoint present. 
This marriage of viewpoints has served Iowa well. 

The Juvenile Justice Advisory Council has several recommendations that would 
continue to preserve the rights of juveniles while protecting the rights of socie^: 
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— Thd Jinranile Juitioe and Delina?ieiicy Act should be rMUthorisad. 
—The cumnt jail reuoval empoont ^ould be pennanenUy retained. 
—The adminiitrator of OJJDP inould be required to publish an annual plan. 
—The National CoalitioQ of State Advisory Groups should be pr^/ided with the 

resources neoessar: advise the president, congress and the adrilnistrator. 
— TIm Office of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention sucuid be made a 

permanent part '^f the DMNurtment of Justice. 
—No juvenile should be held in any inrtitution, detention or correctional facility 
in which conditions do not meet at least one set of recognized national profes- 
sional standards. 

—No child, because of his/her legal status, should be denied access to educational 
9 aiMi mmtal health services other sudi services and programs funded by the 

federal govsfument. 
—86% of the appropriated funds should be directed to formula grants. 
—Congress should hold regional hearings on the issue of differential incarceration 
rates for niinorities. 

— Gongreas 'hould ensure that the need^ of American natives, subject to t^e juve- 
nile justice qpstam, are met 
fhe Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act should be reauthorized. 
WiUiout its 9ssistance Iowa, and I expect many other states, would not be able to 
respond as etxiBctively to the needs of youth and society. 

Mr. KiLDKE. Thank you. Mr. Stehl. 

Mr. Stehl. Just want to offer what Mr. Cerveny and Allifion 
mentiDned as our role in the Juvenile Justice Advisory Ck>uncil in 
th^ State. I wish to stress ^Jiree main points of the Federal act. 

The act has set a direction for States to improve juvenile justice 
services. A lot is going on across the nation, a lot is going on in 
Iowa to improve those services. I think partially responsible for the 
act to be passed in 1974. 

Alpo, the act has encouraged innovative program development in 
Iowa. You will hear that today from various testimonies of people 
in our State who provide services to youth, the types of programs 
that they have developed, partially as a result of funding to formu- 
la grants to tiiose agencies. 

From our perspective, we again stress that we feel that the Act 
does need t*) be reauthorized. It does encourage the^ development of 
what we uJl innovative and creative program development in the 
State. We think we are doing that in Iowa. We think with what we 
have got going in Iowa, coupled with the Federal Act, we can im- 
prove our services to troubled juveniles in our State. 
Thank you. 

Mr. KiU)KE. Thank you. Ms. Clark. 

STATEMENT OF BETTY JEAN CLARK, STATE REPRESENTATIVE, 

ROCKWELL, lA 

Ms. Clark. Thank you. 

I am here with mixed feelings because I am not a technical type 
of person, but I wnot turn Tom Tauke down on anytMng. I am 
stiU a littie angi^j hat he left us and went to the Federal Govern- 
ment, but I think the Federal Government is better for having him 
there. 

Until now, what I knew about the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention Act was what people like Ron from the Depart- 
ment said when they came into all of our hearings in Human Re- 
sources and Appropriations about the funding that came from here 
and there and some place else, and theii general position. 
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We have known for years that we had to come to what action we 
took about juveniles in jail. I can remember when I first started in 
the legislature eleven years ago, that we were trying to do that. 
People like Julia had alre dv led the way and we were talking 
about that then, and we finally have done something constructive 
on it. 

But now it is a little different. It is not just generalities. Now, I 
have actually read that whole act, all 53 pages of the printed copy, 
and I feel a little bit like a fellow in the ^d Alka-Seltzer ads, '^I 
can't believe I read that whole thing'', and I have developed a 
theory that the larger the body that creates the law, the more com- 
plicated and wordy the law is going to be, and it is my firm opinion 
that probably everything that is really ffood in that Act could have 
been said in half the words, but since I live in the glass house of 
the Iowa Lenslature, I cannot afford to throw stones because we 
are very wordy. 

But, you see, we only have a hundred of us, you have 435 of you. 
So, we are not quite as wordy as you folks are. But I do not want to 
dwell on that. 

I feel it has been a very important thing for the Federal Govern- 
ment to take leadership m these kinds of thinss and setting goals 
for us to look at. Preventing— presenting a challenge to us. 

I personally feel that Iowa has haduis kind compassion and 
this kind of thing and probably would not need to be prodded as 
much as maybe other states, but then I am partial to Iowa. I think, 
however, that the Federal Government being able to assist people 
in a state like ours that wanted to do some of these things and luid 
some people that looked further than their noses, I think it has 
been particularly helpful to them and the funding assistance has 
been miportant. 

Being from a rural area> the matter of removing juveni^ s from 
jail is a difficult thing because each counhr has such a small 
number of juveniles that it could not possibly be cost^ffective to do 
it on a counly-by-couniy basis. 

In my area of the State, 13 counties are— have banded together 
to create one facility, and it was thiough this Act and the funding 
from this that we were able to hire a researcher to make the needs 
assessment to know how big a facility do you reallv need for this 
group of counties and also to look at locations, and then they got 
another grant for programming and staffing and that is going on. 

And each one of these things that starts with the help^ the 
Federal Government fiinrang and guidance is able to be an exam- 
ple to somebody else and say, well, maybe we should be doim; this, 
and ^me of the other rural areas. It is always— the first ofthese 
things are alwajns in the metropolitan areas because they are al- 
ready organized and able to do it. 

And,^ so, if you cut out the funding now after you have set things 
in motion whert we have examples of what can be done and every- 
thing but then the funding disappears or the Act disappears, it 
holds up the guidance for us, that— I think that would be uncon- 
scionable to take that out 

In the area of shelter care, we also have some of that in my part 
of the state, but, here again, it is in ^ most populous part of the 
state, but I find that ninety-eight to ninety-nine percent of the ju- 
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veniles that are in the shelter homes in Maso i City» which is the 
largest town, are really raral kids. So, it does each out, and I do 
not think we want to pull the rug out from u luer tbese programs 
now that we have shown them how to go. 

^ One of the big problems, of course, in rural areas is transporta- 
tion. To get the people to the services or the services to the people 
who need them, and I think if you really want to asero in on 
making an impact in rural areas, that the— ma}i>e you want to in- 
crease the emphasis on transportation and providing leadership to 
fund creative solutions to that problem, and then, once having 
found that solution, leadership in helping it set in place. 

I would like to see an expansion of the volunteer service. I agree 
with Allison on this. However that— it is great to have volunteers 
and you can do a whole lot with volunteers, but to say that you can 
do it without somebody to have the skills to inspire and educate 
and guide volunteers, you are just not going to get very much done, 
and the people that nave the skills to do that are not available 
without remuneration. They just are not because they are some 
place else making money. 

It takes money to set up and train and f^de a volunteer pro- 
gram. Here in Iowa, we have our court-appomted special advocates 

Erogram, the CASA Projgram, that provides citizen guardians ad 
tem and this is a case in point where thev have used volunteers, 
but the program would not have gone anywhere if it had not of had 
some support at the top with somebody to work with it. 

More emphasis on rural assistance through the federal program 
would help us at the state level in that kind of a program. 

I think Congress is very wise in putting an emphasis upon con- 
tinued monitoring and evaluation because we all need to know 
whether our investments and money and effort are really bearing 
fruit or whether there is a better way to do it, and, so, I would 
hope that in continuing this program,which I am not saying please 
do, I am assuming you will have the good sense to do it, and, so, it 
will be to show us maybe the hows of good monitoring and evalua- 
tion. 

I think we do a pretty good iob here in Iowa on that, however. 
There is a lot of emphasis on that here, but we are only one state 
and there may be others that are not as enlightened as we are. 
Riffht? 

It also is veiy wise to set up a coordinating council on juvenile 
justice and delinquency, but when I read this list, this long list of 
groups that are in that, I began to wonder if maybe you should con- 
sider, when you are redoing this, some reconstructive surgery be- 
cause I cannot help but believe that some of those programs ought 
to be combined for more efticient aiiministration and not Just have 
to rely on a coordinating council of all of these myriads of pro- 
grams. 

And I cannot help but believe that there has to be some overlap- 
ping in that but I want to be verv careful in suggesting that be- 
cause we have been through combining things into block grants 
and then whacking them into funding so that nothing in that block 

Eint could be as effective. I do not want you to ffo that route. We 
ve not recovered from the knock-out blows we had on that proc- 
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e88» and, so, I mention this with a little fear and trembluig, but I 
still think it would probably be helpful to do. 

It is to be hoped that Clongress is going to realize that the econo- 
my may be improving in some of the areas of this country, but the 
rural Midwest has not eiyoyed this improvement yet. We do not 
want to be left stranded out here. So, continuation of this Act and 
adequate funding for it is really imperative, and it is cost-effective. 
It wAl jave us bigger expenses in the future because any invest- 
ment in helping juveniles, I know, for sure is a moral necessity, 
and it is also a fiscal necessity, and, so, no matter what ideology 
anybody, political ideology anyone has, it should be something that 
we covid agree upon, that this is a good investment of our money. 

[The prepared statement of Betty Jean Clark follows:] 



Until now all I have known about the Jjvenile Justice and Delinquency Preven- 
tion Act of 1974 were generalities and the kinds of things happening in Iowa be- 
cause of that act, 

Now it is different I have actually reac that art and its subsequent additions and 
amendments and I feel something akin to the man m the old Alka-Seltzer ads. I 
can't believe Tve read that whole thing! So I have develop«)d a theory that the 
la]]ger the body creating the law, the more complicated and wordy that law will be. 
It is my firm opinion, and not too humble, that everything of importance in that act 
could bave been said half as many words. 

Be that as it m&y, I do not wuin to dwell on it for living in the glass house of the 
Iowa Legislature I uhould not be throwing stones. 

The Foderal Government is to be congratulated for its leadership in the area of 
juvenile justice, setting up a standard of goals high enough to present a challei^ to 
the st2tu plus some asaistanoe in charting the jourse to get to those goals and fund- 
ing assistance along the way. 

Let me turn to some of the results in Iowa. In rural areas removing juveniles 
from jails is not easy. There are so few in each county that a separate facility for 
juveniles cannot possibly be cost effective. One group of thirteen north Iowa coun- 
ties had banded together to create one facility. They were able to utilise funds 
through this act to Tiire a researcher to make a needs assessment to determine the 
apmopnate size for such a facility and to research the possible site locatwna. 

This done, they received another grant for programming and staffing. Their suc- 
cess stands as aa example to other areas who now can move ahead in similar 
projects only if this Federal support is continued! If the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention Act and its funding were to be cut back now it would be uncon- 
scionable. 

In mv area of the state, which is a rurel area, there U a youth home and shelter 
which has received funding through JJDPA. They serve juveniles from a wide geo- 

Eaphical area. It is estimated that 98 or 99 percent of these juveniles are rural 
ds. Again, this has shown other areas what they could do and given thee^^e^ie 
hope for SQlving some of thoir problems. The rug must not be pulled out from uiider 
them at this poiut 

A perennial big problem in rural areas is transportation, either to get people to 
the service or services to the people who need them. If Congress wants to make a 
truly great impact on the problems of rural juveniles, it will increase the emphasis 
on the area of transportation; providing leadership in funding creative solutions to 
these problems of course, but also leadership in finding those creative solutions in 
the fiivt place. 

I personally would like to see an expansion of the emphasis on voluntary service. 
It is all well and good to say that we could accomplish many thing by volunteer 
service but someone must inspire, educate and guide volunteers. Those with the 
skiUs to do all of this are not really available without remuneration. It takes money 
to set up, train and guide a volunteer program. 

Our court i^pointed special advocates program, CASA. which provides citizen 
piantians tA litem is a case in point. This program received initial ninding from the 
juvenile jus*.i0b and deliquenc^ prevention program set up by this act. Cases and vol- 
unteen are both more plentmu in metropolitan areas ana so these are the areas 
which have received the most of these ftinds at this point but perhaps more help 
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needs to be offered to devel<^ing rural volunteers. More emphasis on rural assist- 
anoe throu^ the Federal program would help us at tiie state level 

Congress was wise in putting into this act an emphasis upon follow up and moni- 
toring and evaluation so that there can be a better indication of where our invest- 
ments in money and effort will bear the most fruit. In continuing this part of the 
program it would be well to see that the "how's" of good monitoring and evaulation 
will be shared with the States so that they, in turn, can do a better job. 

It was also wise that the act set up a coordinating council of juvenile justice and 
delinquency preventicm. That is an important step in the right direction. However, 
as I read the lenghty list of the agencies which are part of this council, I cannot 
help but wonder u serious reconstructive surgery should not be seriously oontem- 



more efficient administration. This could aid the public who become extremely frus- 
trated when in search of where to get help for a specific problem, ^so in that many 
programs tiiere just has to be come overlapping. 

Chie caution. Combining programs should not mean a decrease in funding! It 
should be done only to improve administration— not to decrease funds for the pro- 
grams. We've been down that road in combining block grants and then whacking 
the appropriations. As States we haven't recovered from the knock-out blows that 
process gave us. 

It is to be hoped that Congress will realise that the economy may be improving in 
some areas of this country but the rural midwest has not emoyed this improvement. 
Please do not leave us stranded out here. Continuation of this act and adequate 
funding for it is imperative and it is cost effective since it will save us bigger ex- 
penses in the future. Investment in helping juveniles is a moral and fiscal necessity! 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much for your testimony. 

As you know, the law originally called for substantiid compliance 
by 1985. Because data collection lagg^ behind, the enforcement of 
that would ordinarily fall probably about 1988. Full compliance 
was required by 1988 and again for the same reason, it will prob- 
ably be 1990 before they enforce that. 

I would suspect that in light of what the Iowa Legislature has 
done recently, you are probaoly at least in substantial compliance, 
so there is no danger of you losing the money flowing directly to 
the state. I would uiink that alone has brought ^ou into substantial 
compliance, and I think as you carry that legislative act out and 
implement it, you probably, hopefully, will be in full compliance by 
the time they start enforcing the 1988 deadline, which will be 
aJ^ut 1990. So, I think you have got yourself on a good path there. 

Let me ask you this question. We have mandated the deinstitu- 
tionalization of status offenders which simply disallows their place- 
ment in a secure facility. The intent of Congress in enactir^; the 
legislation would was to encourage states not only not to institu- 
tionalize these status offenders, but to develop some programs to 
deal with them. 

Could :^ou, maybe the four of you, just tell us how you have done 
that here in Iowa to deal with the status offenders in a positive 
way? 

Mr. Ckrveny. Well, in terms of the emergencr^ crisis-type pro- 

Srams, the shelter care network that I described, I think largely 
owed out of the DSC mandate, and I am really kind of proud of 
what we have here in Iowa when I look at surrounding states in 
terms of those programs because they are truly community-based, 
can function to reel in the families, you know, try to get services in 
place to reunite as quickly as possible, and provide a stable type of 
setting while other processing is going on as the kids need to go 
elsewhere in the state and in the system. 
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We have, what, 40 child-carinf^ agencies in the State that provide 
a range of group home residential treatment types of services. I do 
not believe any of them are secure in nature, that they are able to 
perform very excellent services in non-secure settings, and th^ 
serve both non-delinquent and delinquent youth. 

Ms. Clakk. Well, probably the area that seems to disturb most • 
people and why we have had to fight dmost— well, every other 
year at least— to keep status ofiTenders out of the system is tne area 
of runaways, and we are developing some runaway services, and I 
wish those people who want us to nut them back the old way would ^ 
use all of that enen^ to help develop t^eee services. 

But I think that is coming, and I would hope that, federally, you 
would not let^Hlrop back on that emphasis of keeping the status 
offenders out of the delinquency system because, if you do, we have 
got lots of forces in the state that will really climb right on with 
you and we will set ourselves back a ways and I do not want to do 
that. 

Mr. KiLDB. As a former teacher, and as a parent of three teen- 
agers, I hesitote to say this, but it is a fact; in some instances, 
when a child runs away, that is an act of survival for that child I 
come from a traditional family and I am raising a traditional 
family so that tioubles me, but it is a fact. 

I had students who finally split out of a need for survival. For 
that reason, there seems to be a need to treat that family as a unic. 
In some cases that family unit has been so damaged and is such an 
ineffective and very often destructive unit that it must be dealt 
with as a whole. 

How do we approach that in Iowa? 

Mr. Ckrviny. A variety of services, notably over the last oeven 
or eight years, home-based family-oentmred services, has become 
very prominent in the Stote as that means of intervening to tiy to 
effect the family dynamics that have generated those behaviors 
that have brought the young person to attention. 

Mr. Stbhl. I would nave to say in the past ten years, Iowa has 
probably been on the forefi^nt in developing what we in Iowa call 
tamily-centered or family-preservation type of services. As Gil said, 
there is a continuum array of these types of services around the 
stote. 

In the past several years, quite a bit of funding from our stete 
legislature has gone into these types of programs. This past session 
of our general assembly, they initiated a program for us to develop 
called the family preservation program , which is a more special- 
ized version of our family counselling types of programs that we 
currently have in existence now. 

They are stetewide, most of these programs, more in the metro- 
politan areas than there are in &e rural areas. We do feel we have 
a stetewide array of ti^oee services, but much more needs to be de- 
veloped in the rural area. 

We think we are on our way to getting that. We think— and part ^ 
of the funding for those in-home family-centered types of services 
has come from the Federal Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act formula nrants over the past several years. 

Ms. Clark. About the only thing tnat is being done rurally, from 
a rural standpoint, along these lines is done through the farm 
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cnm mediation people because they are disoovering that what 
these people need is not just financial help, but the destructive 
f a milies and there is a growing emphasis upon looking at family 
structures and what the crisis is doing to uiem in a rura' .jrea, 
and, so, they have moved into that a little more, and I think that is 
probably the only area that we hAve really been able to touch the 
truly rural people. And that is onl> the people that are in financial 
troid>le that we reach, and there are famines in trotd>le for other 
than financial reasons. 

Mr. KxLDWM. Yes. I have read about wealthy families. 

Ms. Clark. Rural as well as metro. 

Mr. KoDKi. Tom. 

Bfr. TAun. First, in your testimony, Gil, you talked about the 
jail removal mandate and you indicated that present language in 
the Act suggests that we do not fund states which are out of com- 
pliance. You suggest that that is a bad approach, that instead we 
need a different approach, an approach which suggests that we pro- 
vide funds to those states that are out of compliance but direct the 
way in which they spend the money. 

b that an accurate reflection of your view? 

Mr. Cervknt. That was a concern I expressed, that now that 
the— that time is here, so to speak, and there are a number 
states that are not vet compliant, that if the funding is terminated, 
they may just simply choose not to participate any longer. 

Mr. Taukk. Is that a reflection of the view of the panel as a 
whole? Do the other members of the panel agree with that perspec- 
tive? 

Ms. Clark. Yes. 

Mr. Stkhl. Yes. 

Ms. Flebono. Yes. 

Mr. Tauke. What kind of requirements should we impose on a 
state then that is out of compliance? Do we require that the funds 
be spent in a specific area or should there be some other require- 
ment? What is the stick that we have to force states to comply? 

Mr. Stkhl. I would suggest that, OK, if the state is out of compli- 
ance, participating in the act, fbnds that go to that state be taiget- 
ed in the areas that they are out of compliance, whether it is jail 
removal, the formula grant doPars go spedfically for jail removal 
activities. 

Mr. Taukx. The problem that we have is that you need to per- 
suade lenslators in the states on occasion to do something, and, 
Beje, is that going to be a sufficient stick to persuade legislators to 
take action? 

Ms. Clark. I do not know because, really, funds have been avail- 
able to help them do these things from the beginning and they 
have not done them yet. 

So, I have been sitting here thinking what kind of a stick do you 
really have. The only thing I know that really is effective is to 
remove fbnds from something else, unless you do this, and I do not 
know how you get that in your Act because you would have to have 
some agreement there. 

It is the same principle as ^ou are going to get highway dollars if 
you do not do the speed limit and tms kmd of thing, but I cannot 
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think of any particular stick like that that you have got, but 
maybe you will come up with something. 
Air. TAUKB. Well, if you have any brilliant ideas, pass them on. 
On the funding area, generally, as you may knew, the Adminis- 
tration takes the position that Congtess enacted this Act some 
years ago in order to give the states a push and to beg^ movement 
in this direction, but that now the program is maturing in most 
states and that there is no need for a continuation of fUnmng. 
What happens in the State of lowb if we essentially drop nmding 



Ms. Clark. Well, I think the thing that troubles me the most is 
that people— they talk about government noving slow, but the 
public is slower than we are, and— which is probwly why we are 
slow, but the thing that concerns me is that the movements that 
we have made are beginning to show that they work enough that 
other areas within the state are ready to go ahead and move, and if 
we pull back on it from the Federal Government, so that those 
areas are not going to have the help that we have had in the areas 
that did move out, it will iust stop right where it fs, and I do not 
think we have completed the job. 

I would hate to see that happen. What we have done has inspired 
some people to do more and we would just squelch that inspiration 
if we did that 

Mr. Taukb. Would there be backH9liding in Iowa if the Federal 
Government funds were dropped? 

Mb. Clark. There might be some. I think the programs that are 
really solid probably would stay, but some of the others might not. 

Mr. Taukk. Any other thoughts on that? 

Mr. Stehl. I agree with Beje I would add one thing. These dol- 
lars, the federal formula grant dollars, thp.t Iowa receives are es- 
sentially used for creative, innovative, st&.t-up types of programs. 
We do not have any funds available in Iowa for start-up types of 
activities. 

We have a lot goinff for on-going service types of programs, and 
this kind of provides the stick to everybody to develop some innova- 
tive, creative things. It gives private agencies the mechanism to 
start up profframs that perhaps th^ may not have the opportunity 
to do that if they had to find the money on their own or else to 
seek that out from the state. 

Mr. Tauke. Two of jrou, Gil and Allison, indicated that you 
thought it was unrealistic to eliminate the six and 24-hour excep- 
tions in the ciirrent jail removal provisions of the Act. 

Tell us why you think that the six and twenty-four hour excep- 
tions ought to be retained permanently. 

Mr. Ckrvkny. I do not know if I would necessarily say I feel that 
they should be retained permanently. 

Mr. Taukb. Well, let us say retained 

Mr. CsRVRNY. Through the life of the next 4 years of the act per- 
haps. Simply because full compliance means total jail removal, and 
the status of implementing the program in the State, particularly 
m the rural areas, is such that that is probably going to be hard to 
accomplish. 

The development services tends to evolve that you get the con- 
crete brick and mortar kinds of things in tmt and the other parts 
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of that contmuum, we kind of clibly talk about, kind of fall into 
place flowing from that, and full compliance for those areas of the 
state that have only sporadic unpredictable kind of usage patterns 
18 largely going to depend on developing things like further in- 
home detention, more 8ophi&1;icated kinds of that, attendant care 
Some things that we have not fully identified in terms of helping 
with the tnmsportation and num power kinds of situations, right 
now the projection is just that lull compliance would be very hard 
within the 

Mr. Tauml Give me a concrete examine. It does not have to be 
real life, but a concrete example of what happens in a rural area 
that makes it difBcult to comply. What pr^lems does the local 
sherifT or the local policeman have in dealing with this kind of sit- 
uation that makes this kind of exception necessary? 

Mr. Ckrvkny. Again, in the rural areas, it would be— I do not 
want to start by saying the exceptional situation, the thing that 
happens maybe once a year, once every couple of years, butUie se- 
nous cnme, the violent type of offense committed by a juvenile, 
that at least in the short run would pose problems in either finding 
a slot in a regional detention facihty, which may be a couple of 
hours away, or doing the actual physical transportation, at least 
for a several-hour period of time, either because of manpower or 
even weather situations. This is Iowa 

I see the problem mainly being in the veiy short-term kinds of 
situations, not any extended kinds of things. 

Mr. Taukx. Do any of the rest of you have any observations 
about that? 

Ms. Claxf Well, I just know of one situation in our area which 
was mid-wmter and the transportation just simply was not possi- 
ble. What are you ^oing to do with that kid? 

ftfr. Tai^. Is tms only a problem with violent crimes or is this a 
problem that arises when there is either no crime at all or maybe 
something that is less than violent? 

Ms. Clark. Well, I think that some of— there are some people 
that you can call on in an area that will keep a youngster on a 
temporary basis if it got into that snowstorm situation, that you 
can nnd something to do. 

The violent one, nobody wants to take mto their home and say, 
yeah, I will hang on to this kid for this length of time. So, the vio- 
lent ones are really 

Mr. Taukx. Do we need to do something different for violent situ- 
ations? Does there need to be somethmg ir the Act that addresses 
that issue specifically? 

Ms. Flkbono. I know that in my short experience with the Advi- 
sory Council, one of the concerns that I have heard is what to do 
with the violent offender, and 

Mr. Taukx. And what— go ahead. What should be done? If you 
were writing the Act, what would you do with the violent offender 
who was sixteen years old? 

Ms. FLsmsQ. In the first place, I hope it would never happen, 
but given that that does 

Mr. Taukx. Well, it does. 

Ms. Flkmino [continuing]. I'm speaking just for myself. 
Mr. Taukb. Sure. 
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'Mb. FtmiNG. I would like to see a facility for the nolent childt 
to handle not the normal type of problon, but some place that cur- 
rent detention centers ana idl could take a child tnat has nugor 
problems, that needs all kinds of security needs and just needs 
massive attention. 

Mr. Taukk. Not to dwell on this, but let me just ask what hap- 
pens today, because I am not sure I have a clear understanding of 
that 

Suppose we have a rural area in Iowa, we have a violent crime 
committed by a sizteen-vearold. What happens? 

Mr. CnviNT. More than likely, tibiey would be held locally, any- 
where from one to four hours, until a dot could be identified in one 
of the regional detention centers and then transported. 

Mr. SnHL. In a few instances, not many, in the year, the state 
training school at Eldora would be used as a holding place, a deten- 
tion-type place, for those younoBters, but when that hiq)pens, 
that presents problems at that fadlity, too, because of overcrowd- 
inff. 

I agree with what Allison mentioned. I think we do not have 
many violent offenders, juvenile violent offenders, in Iowa, but 
those that do cause us prwlems, and I think it causes problems be- 
cause of the type of service. We need more service for that particu- 
lar youngster, more array of services for that youngster, more al- 
ternatives for local law enforcement people to use than what prob- 
ably we have now in Iowa. 

When she talks about a specialized type of facility, I think it 
would be useful in Iowa for that particular type of child. 

Ms. Clabx. Sometimes up in our area, we will put them in a psy- 
chiatric ward, a secure pq^hiatric ward at the hospital, until tney 
can find something else. 

Mr. Taukx. Okay. 

M^. Clakk. That creates problems for them, too. 
ivL". Tavk£. Yes, I am sure that it does. 

Well, again, if you have any great ideas on that subject, I think 
we aro open to some suggestions. 

We have had some concern about the youth membership on the 
State Advisory Groups, and some states indicato they have difficul- 
ty getting yoimg people to serve and romain interested for a period 
of time. 

Have we had any difficulty in the state with the youth member- 
ship slots on the State Advisory Group? 

Ms. Fluiing. I cannot talk about the difficulty in the past, but, 
currently, we do havd youth membership on our Council, and they 
do ropreeent a specific set of problems piermane to them. Many of 
them are in school or they are just in different situations that it is 
hard to set them to come, but we have been really lucky that we 
have hao active participation firom our youth members whenever 
they are able to and their problems have been no less legitimate 
than adult members of the Juvenile Justice Advisory Coundl. 

I think what you have to do is you have to look at the juvenile 
involved as vou should with any member of vour Council and find 
out where uieir areas of interest are and then use them in that 
area because if they are workkig on somethhig that they are inter- 
ested in and they care about, they are going to do the job. 
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Mr. Stehl. a personal perception. I think it is critical to have 
youth involvement on the Justice Committee. I think it gives a 
viewpoint that is probably overlooked or assistance supposedly to 
help youth that many times we do not ask those youth or ki(U in 
our ^stem their opinions of things ffoing on. 

This is a good forum for that I nave been on the council for a 
number of years, and I cannot recall, it has been a thoroughly en- 
joyable exiperience working with the kids on that Council. Thev 
come up with ideas. They ao not just sit and remain quiet through 
the meetings. Th^ are very active. They are very vocal and I think 
we have used their opinions, hopefully, m attempting to craft plans 
that have been developed over the years in Iowa. 

Mr. Taukk. The last question deals with national standards for 
detention centers. I tiiink in your testimony, Allison, you suggested 
tiiat we have some kind of national standard. 

I have been generally reluctant to have the Federal Government 
sit up there and sav tnese are the standards that ought to be met 
because it is difficult to anticipate all of the circumstances. 

Why do you think we need a set of national standards? 

Ms. FuBBONO. I must have misspoken because what I said was 
that 

Mr. Tauxx. Or maybe I did 

Ms. Flebong [contmuing]. Children should be held in a facility in 
which conditions meet at least one set of nationally recognized 
standards. We were not addng neooraarily for a single standard. 

Our concern here was just that children should not be held in 
facilities that ^ou and I would not want to be held in. So, we are 
not calling this really for a single recognized set of standards be- 
cause, as an executive committee, when we approved this, we could 
not decide on what single recognized set of standards we wanted, 
just that there needs to be a certain minimum acceptability of any 
facility that a child is housed in. 

Mr. Tauxx. Does anybody have any suggestions on how we deal 
with that issue? 

Ms. Clabk. I think, federally, that if you could indicate that it is 
vital for states to have— to develop standards, maybe put that in as 
one of the requirements 

Mr. Tauxx. Do not set the standards. Instead, say to the States, 
you have the 

Ms. Clark. You would dictate to the state that they have to have 
a set of standards. That will get them on the ball. 

Mr. Tauxx. Well, thank you very much. It has been very helpful. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. KiLDKX. One final question. Has Iowa utilized the rurHl ex- 
ception that was put into the law back in 1984 when you are out- 
side a central metropolitan area and you might find it necessary to 
hold someone longer in that adult jail, for, say, twenty-four hours 
or six hours? Is that exception being wed in the state of Iowa? 

Mr. CxRVXNY. Technicallv, we were not eligible for the twenty- 
four hour exception until House Bill 522 was nassed became of the 
requirement that there be a twenty-four hour hearing. 

Mr. KiLDXK. OK. 

Mr. CxRVXKY. Assumedly, we will. We have not gotten the offi- 
cial 
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Mr. KiLDSE. You can apply for that exception. 

Mr. Cerveny. Yes. We did that. 

Mr. KiLDEB. For meeting the criteria for the exception. 

Mr. Cerveny. That is correct. 

Mr. Tauke. Following up, do you intend to apply? 

Mr. Cerveny. We did apply several months ago. 

Mr. KiLDEB. Do your police officials in the n'ral areas keep press- 
ing you to do just that? Do they find that to be a problem in the 
rurid areas'^ 

Mr. Cerveny. My experience has been, and I worksid in a rural 
area for about ten years, that occasionally that is. Their more 
pressing concern is those first few hours, while they have the first 
contact with the person and are trying to figure out where to go 
next, contacting juvenile court officials, judges, things like that. 
That is more their area of concern and how to transport them 
where they need to go. 

Mr. KiLDEE. I want to thank the panel. You have been veiy help- 
ful to us. We will take this information back to Washington. We 
will be in the process of reauthorizing this coming year. We will 
probably be calling upon you again. 

If you have any further information for us, just feel free to com- 
municate with us. 

Thank you very much. 

Our next panel will consist of some service providers. Mr. Earl 
Kelly, Executive Director, Orchard Place, Des Moines, Iowa; Mr. 
Bill McCarty, Executive Director, Youth HomeB, Incorporated, Iowa 
City, Iowa; Jim Swaim, Executive Director, United Action for 
Youth, Iowa City, Iowa; and Gary Hammond, Assistant Executive 
Director, Hillcrest Faniily Services, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Mr. Kelly, I think we will be visiting your place this afternoon. 

Mr. Kelly. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Okay. You may begin your testimony, summarize if 
you wish. Your entire written testimony will be made pa^ of the 
record. 

STATEMENT OF EARL KELLY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, ORCHARD 
PLACE, DES MOINES, lA 

Mr. Kelly. Okay. I would like to thank the subcommittee for the 
opportunity to provide this testimony today. 

My name is Earl Kelly, and I am the Executive Director of Or- 
chard Place, Des Moines Children's Home, and Orchard Place is a 
residential treatment facility which is a seventy-eight-bed unit that 
actually goes back to June 1886. 

It started as a orphanage in Des Moines, Iowa, and the program 
essentially existed as an orphanage up until about 1963, and at 
that time, a community need survey in Des Moines indicated that 
some type of facility needed to be developed for children who were 
having major emotional and behavioral problems. 

So, our Board of Directors, numbering thirty, did a rather exten- 
sive community survey and came up with the idea of a concept of a 
residential center which was subsequently developed and has been 
in place since that period of time. 
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What occurred to us back in the earlv 19708 is that we were 
seeing a number of youngsters referred, actually an increased 
number of youngsters referred, who had very complex emotional 
and social problems. However, we thought that some of these youth 
could appropriately be served in an alternative residential setting. 
In other words, a non-residential setting, and because of that, we 
proposed to a number of community people the concept of develop- 
mg a day treatment center, which actually we started talking 
about the concept probably for about five years. 

It was extremely difficult to develop the funding for this pro- 
gram, and back then in about 1982, we took the concept to the Ju- 
venile Justice Advisorv Council and we, in fact, received a grant in 
the amount of about $20,000 to develop an advanced, according to 
the Code, it is called, I believe, an advanced system for provioing 
services. 

So, the PACE Program, an acronym that means Porter Avenue 
Center for Education, was, in fact, developed at that time, serving 
fifteen youth, who would otherwise be incarcerated in some type of 
a secure type of facility. 

If it was not for the funding that we received, quite frankly, we 
would never have been able to develop PACE, and the reason for 
that is because the child welfare field, particularly the outof-home 
care field, is very seriously under-funded. So, all of our resources 
were being used to support our program operations in the residen- 
tial program which is an absolute key thing when you have a child 
living out of home. You want tc have absolutely a qualitv program, 
and we had to have this additionad funding in order to develop the 
PACE day treatment program. 

So, that is, in effect, what has occurred. So, we have received 
fundii^ from the Juvenile Justice Advisory Council for several 
years now that has enabled us to continue with this prcgram. 

In 1984, the program was expanded from fifteen to thirty youth, 
and, so, the program has attracted considerable attention m the 
Des Moines conmiunity by responding to these youth who otheiv 
wise again would have been placed in some type of out-of-home fa- 
cility in many cases. 

So, the statistics in my testimony reflect that the — first of all, 
the target population that we are serving is very much consistent 
with the guidelines of the Act, and then tnere is also an evaluation 
section that is provided in the t^timony whicli indicates that 
about 61 or 62 percent of these youth following discharge have 
been able to remain in their home, which we think is very signifi- 
cant, and then, in adoAcion to that, we also found out through our 
survey that the program has been abH to— 55 percent, 55.1 per- 
cent, of the youth have not had any additional contact with the 
criminal justice system, which we think is very significant. 

In addition to that, we have about a nine^ percent attendance 
rate, about a twentvnsix percent minority group that we are serv- 
ing in the PACE Program at the present time, all of which we 
think is extremely important. In fact, the PACE Program has been 
talked about recentljr as being one possible model to follow in 
terms of helping to deinstitutionalize Eldora 

There are a number of community people that have been meet- 
ing and talking about the prospects of using this model in a way to 
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work with some of the youth who otherwise would be placed in the 
state trainii>g school. 

I point out, however, that there is a bit of a pare Jox. This year, 
although the PACE Program is extremely effective, although we 
are doing well with the program, we certainly want to improve- 
there are areas in which we need to improve, we continue to have 
a m£yor problem with funding, and tins year, we had a shortfall 
that required us to go ^ut to the private corporate community and 



So, tor example, we soUated Aetna Foundation, Aetna Corpora- 
tion. They provided some funds for this program. Ifowever, many 
of the coiporations are interested in bricks and mortar-type of pro- 
grams and are not terribly interested in providing program dollars 
on an on-going basis because they simply do not want to make that 
kind of commitment. 

So, at the same time that we think PACE is on target and on 
task with respect to program, we continue to have a real problem 
in terms of obtaininp; program dollars to keep the program intact 
So, at the same tune it is being viewed as a possime option to 
deinstitutionalize Eldora, we are also facing these fundmg cut- 
backs. I can tell you that because of the serious problem in terms 
of funding outK)f-home care for children. Orchard ^lace will not 
have the dollars to underwrite the FACE Program should we have 
to do that. So, there are some real issues in there that seem to me 
need to be addressed. 

So, my recommendations are obviously (1) to continue the reau- 
thorization of OJJDP. We think it is absolutely— I think it is abso- 
lutely on target in terms of what it is doing. PACE would simply 
have never happened unless these dollars would have been avail- 
able. 

And, then, secondly, we think that some consideration should be 
p\en to contini ation funding. I know, I understand the start-ap is 
important, bui we have a real problem in terms of attracting on- 
going program dollars to support the type of program that we are 
talking about with respect to the PACE Promun. 

[The prepared statement of Earl P. Kelly follows:] 

RKAUTHdUZATION OF THI JUVTOLE JUOTICI AND DELINQUENCY PREVENTION ACT 

My name is Earl P. Kelly, Esecutive Director, Orchard Place-Dea Moines Chil- 
drenB Home, located in Des Moines, Iowa. My comments will be diracted today 
toward one of the programs operated by OiChard Place and the ralationahip of thu 
program, a Day Treatment Program, to tlM Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act. The Day Treatment Program is called PACE, an acronym that refers to 
the R>rter Avenue Center for Education (PACE). I will briefly describe Orchard 
Place and then outline the develcpment of PACE for you and its relationship to Ju- 
venile Justice and conclude with njcommendations. 

Orchard Place is a seventy-elgh^ bed residential treatment agency which in the 
past raw yean has added an inhome program and the PACE program in 1982. His- 
torically, Orchard Place traces its roots to June, 1886, when it was founded in this 
community as a orphanage. In the early 1960*s the agenqr changed its focus from 
that of an orphanage to that of a specialised facility treating seriously emotionally 
disturbed children. This change came about because of a growing awareness in the 
community that, a facility needed to be developed which could treat the groups of 
children presenting themselves for treatment Following a community nee£ survey, 
the program was retooled to serve the emotionally disturbed children of the commu- 
ni^. The model chosen to serve the children was a blend between a hospital model 
and a school. Thus, the program that envolved is based upon clinical services, educa- 
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tkm and youth atrvket. Tht program wai careMly crafted literally fr^m the 
ground up heginntng with the phyiical plant and thai careAiUy defining the eie> 
menti of the program which would make it a Quality program ficnr the children who 
would be living at '>chard Place. Sudi planning and ibreai^t on the part of the 
Board and othmrr "eaulted in a naticmally recogniaed program known for its physical 
plant and p ro totyp e programs. Orchard Place then proceeded to grow steamly over 
the l*'t^vefiing years. InitiaUy in 1968, the program started in a small frame house 
aenrinc three children and then proceeded to emeige into a mi^ tr e atm ent pro- 
gram for children. The model always followed 1^ the agency has oeen one that was 
a communi ^^bge d residential facility which offered an alternative to laige institu- 
tional type programs. 

In the early seventies it became increasingly apparent to the staff that we were 
seeing more and more children refnrred for lesidaitial services, a trend which ap- 
pears to continue to(>v in our community. Furthermore, our professional staff be- 
lieved that not only w&.^e we seeing more children referred but that such childr«i 
had more oompleat probk ms both individually and from a family perspecdve lliese 
observations were sharea with our Board ami disaissed with staff eitmsively. It 
was determined that some type of a non-resitential services system, if developed 
and staffed carefUly, could effectively manage imd treat some of the clients we were 
not able to smve in a residential setting. As eai'ly as tlM mid-seventies tien we had 
devel<qE)er* a pnmoaal to develop a pr o totyp e dt\y treatment program wbich wouikl 
serve the ^npe of youth who would otherwise \m placed out of home. TL^ proposal 
was to estoblish a fifteen dtet day treatment pi'ogram fbr youth between the ages 
of fburteen and eii^teen years who prese n ted with a history of predelinquent and 
delinquent bdiavior. TTie promm, like the residsntial program, would fbcus on in- 
dividualised treatment through a blend of clinical, educational, and therapeutic 
proadMs. 

Suffice it to sey that there were many barrieni to the development of this pro- 
gram. It did not fit the typical programs offSuied by the state and county. Youtii 
were not living out of home, thus not el'^le for roster care dollars, nor was the 
PACE proL^ram compatible with criteria for other fiinding streams. Proposals were 
submitted to various groups but the type of program was not regarded as consistent 
with the various groups' guidelines. Eventually, with the assistance of a number of 
professionals in the community. Orchard Place was able to negotiate contk ^cts with 
the Department of Human Services and Polk County. We were able to obtain in- 
structional staff firom t^ Des Moines Public Sdiools to povide the educational serv^ 
ices needed for tiie PACE program. However, even after all the agreeement had 
been worked out, we did not have sufficient fimding to start PACE. It was at this 
point in UB2 that Orchard Place made tiie PACE proposal to the Iowa Juvenile Jus- 
tice Advisory CouncU. FoUowing their review, an award of $20,000 was made to 
start the PACE program. This award vras the kmr factor in the development of the 
PACE promm. Without the award. Orchard Place would not have been able to 
move aneM with the project Another development that occurred was the availabil- 
ity of the fbrm^ Kurts Jr. High as a potential site tor PACE. This was most provi- 
dential as it happened to be located oirectly across the street from Orchard Place, 
lliii enabled us to use some of our fedlities for PACE youth. PACE opened officially 
in January, 1988, and almost immediately was filiea to capacity. Because of the 
numbers of referrals the program was doubled in 1984 to accommodate thirty youth 
Preeently the capacity of PACE is at thirty youth. In addition to the first award, 
Orchard Place has presented applications for aasistanoe to the Juvenile Justice 
CouncU in 1985-86, and was awarded $88,510, 886,500 in 1986-87, and an award of 
$20,000 for 1987-88. In addition, special allocations have been received for equip- 
ment used at PACE. Anin I would point out that Orchard Place would never have 
been able to continue tibe t'ACE program without these granto from Juvenile Jus- 
tice. 

And eiactly what has PACE been able to accomplish with the fimding? 

First, one may raise the question is the finding directed toward the appropriate 
target group? Here are some of the findings of the youth served at PACE. Since pro- 
gram inception, one hundred and sizty^seven youth have been served through the 
Pace program. Of these youth, 11% have been Qiildren in Need of Assistance 
(CINAX 85% have been aitfudicated delinauent, 20% have received consent decreeb 
firom the juvenile court, and another 7% nave been referred to PACE by the court 
on the bains of, an inftrmal adjustment 75% of the youth have been director in- 
volved with the juvenile court The remaining 26% would be regarded as predelin- 
quent vouthLofien truant from school and very much biding time until caught by 
authorities. Tlius. the program is meeting the target population of our community. 

Second, how effective is the PACE program? 
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A i p«t <rfa BioBten thaaia in Sodal Work was conduct^ 

ed in 1986 mhkh focuaad on reviewing the efifiBCtiveneaa of the PACE promun. The 
group atudMd waa thoae youth diachamd from January, 1983, to June, 1986. Of thia 
thirty-eight youth. ^ aurrey raaulta ahowed that 61% (N«23) of 
the PACE rtudenta remained with their fiuniliea after diacham and did not require 
Auther pUoanaiit cnitaide of their home. After PACE program completion, 55.3% 
had no ftuiher involtwnent with the criminal Juatice ayatem. In evaluating educa- 
tional data, it w«a learned that 66% of the youth (N» 21) were atiU in ac^ or had 
paduated. About 82% ware empkgred either ftill or part-time. Further, it waa 
fotraad fromj^ atudy that the probabiUty >r a poaitive adaptation ok the atudent 
mkmUu^ diadiaige could be correlated with the time spent 1^ tiie atudent in 
^ "^l^- Increaaed time in the PACE program was aaaodated with positive 
adaptation. TUa aurv^ also generated aome intereating findings regarding the par- 
enta of tiia PACE students, ftuental satisfaction wiUi the program at PACE ma 
y«y TlHfe. ft alao appeared that once atudenta were involved witii PACE their in- 
terest and motivation to immve in achod increased. Thua» it was also learned that 
the attendance rate for PACE studMits was nrvly90%. 

Based on tlw type of youth being served at i*ACE and the evaluation completed to 
date. It ia readily wparent that PACE ia an effective program system, ft is clear as 
well that witiMMit the PACE aervicea nrstem in place many of the youth would ha\b 
been reforred to the state training achool Qratem and such placement would have 
been at conaiderable coat to puUic mnding bodies. 

'Dm Mowing case iUustration providea some insight into the type of youth placed 
at PACEz 

Brad, age 16, was referred by his local school and by the Juvenile Court approxi- 
mately mie year ago. This young man lives in a rural area which has limited re- 
sources for adoleacenta who are experiencing behavioral and emotional diaoiders. 
The specific reasons for referral include: parental abandonment, community vandal- 
ism, and significant disruptive behavior within the achool setting. At the time of re- 
ferral, Brad waa living with a fester femily that had taken him in as botii his par- 
ents had left the state and had transferred custody to thii couple. Initially, &md 
waa reaistive aa he mistrusted adults in general. He had no reason to believe that 
Uie wlulte at PACE would be any difiiirent than Uie ones he had previously experi- 
enced. Hia history included: severe child abuse and neglect, marital discord, drug 
abuse by the parents, and little nurt^ -^noe directed towards this young man. Brad 
took on the fande of a macho young man and carried himself in that fashion for 
some time. He had significant blowups of anger and tantrums in the PACR program 
and would throw books and materials at stan. 

While at PACE, he received Uie foUowing services: individual tiierapy, family 
therapy with the foster famUy, group therapy that addressed issues of chemical de- 
pendency and servival skills. Brad also received academic services and was able to 
make up some educatiopjl deficits. The peer group at PACE was especially impor- 
tant for Brad as previously he had few fnends. The fiiends that he did have tended 
to be dehnouent, involved in the destruction of property and aggressive toward 
others. The PACE group offered Brad a chance to develop positive relationships. Al- 
thoui^ he had several regressive episodes, Brad eventuaJb^ learned to trust his ther- 
apist, teachers, and the peer group. He demonstrated less impulsive anger outbursts 
and greatw control of his behavior and feelinn overall. Brad continued to live with 
his foster family in his home communitv. He has several issues which remain criti- 
cal for him. These include the neglect from hia parents, the remaining community 
service he has to complete for his delinquent acts prior to PAC^ and the seduction 
of previous fiiends that are involved in alcohol and drugs. To assist Brad with the 
progress he has made at PACE, the therapist has made weekly home visits to see 
hun. After discharvn, Brad will be able to take advantage of aftervcar« services co- 
ordinated through PACE. 

Brad's situation is particulariv symbolic in that it demonstrates one of the central 
reasons for the nmding of PACE. Young people may be diverted fit>m state facilitiea 
and remain within their home commumties to receive treatment services and to 
benefit fit>m developing family ties. PACE offered individualized therapy services to 
Brad and raoWded academic services. All of this impacted Brad through ^ iSisting 
him m developing competence and confidence. 

Brad's struggle ia not over. With any adolescent, one can expect a series of devel- 
opment^ crises which may trigger regressive behavior. Our expectations, hovrover, 
IS that Prad will continue to receive needed therapeutic and academic services to 
Mp him with his continued nowth. Brad states directly that he is at greater peace 
with himself now and is less likely to engage in fiirther acts of delinquency, tiehas 
asked to receive foUow-up services fit)m PACE. The foster family is in agrwment 
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with thii plan and the overall prognoais for thia young man's maintenance in the 
community is quite ipoeitim 

From the above discuHion one can understand the relationship of Orchard Place 
to the Juvenile Justice Agency. Throu^ Juvenile Justice A^cy we have been 
able to develop a hiahly suocemil program in communil^ to caie for our youth 
involved with the law. Because I have seen the impact the Juvenile Justice 
Agency throu^ my association with PACE, an.i other observations of pnmrams sup- 
ported by them, I stronghr endorse the rMuthorization of the Juvenile Justice and 



La concluding these comments I would like to make several recommendations for 
consideratioQ! 

L I recommend the re^uthorixation of the Juvenile Justice and DelinquenQr Pre- 
vraitipn Act, noting especially the positive impact of Title n and Title m of this Act. 

2. 1 recommended that wiUiin the Act language is included to encourage continu- 
ation ftmding of ezistinff programs. The conteit m which grants are awa^9ed is such 
that grants are directea toward "start up" initiatives and although multi-year fund- 
ing is possible, the emi^iasis may be plaoeH on "start up" at the risk of minimiiring 
support fbr ezistinff programs. 

1 wish to sinoereQr thank the committee for the opportijnity to present before you. 

Mr. KiLDKB. Thank you. Garry. 

STATEMENT OF GARRY HAMMOND, ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, HILLCREST FABIILY SERVICES, DUBUQUE, lA 

Mr. Hammond. I, too, would like to thank the subcommittee for 
the opportunity to be here today. 

My name is Garry Hammond. I am the Assistant Executive Di- 
rector of Hillcrest Family Services in Dubuque. Hillcrest is a pri- 
vate non-profit social service agenpy. We are affiliated with the 
Methodist and Presbyterian Churches. 

We have been providing services since approximately 1896. We 
are a multi-ser<dce agency. One of our primary programs is resi- 
dential treatment for emotionally-disturbed adolescent youth, and 
also home-based services, where we go into the home and work 
with families in the home. 

Mr. Taukk. Excuse me, Garry. Could you speak up a little bit? 

Mr. Hammond. Sure. Okay. 

Mr. Tauke. These mikes are for the recorder. They do not carry 
you that well. 

Mr. Hammond. Okay. One of Hillcrest's most recent programs 
has been the opening of an emergency co-ed youth shelter for 
twelve children, ages eleven through seventeen. We opened in May 
of this year. 

Hillcrest received a grant through the Iowa Criminal and Juve- 
nile Justice Planning Agency and received approximately $35,000 
in JJDP monejr. This money resulted in Hillcrest being able to 
obtain an additional $40,000 from other sources. We were able to 
use the JJDP money as challenge money or seed money to obtain 
other funding. 

Without the OJJDP money, we simply would not have opened a 
shelter. It is that simple. 

In the two years Hillcrest worked on putting twether a plan to 
open a shelter, we did a ^ood deal of researdi. We worked with 
local juvenile court officials, officials from the Department of 
Human Services, as well as private citizens. 

Prior to Hillcrest opening its shelter in May of this j'ear, chil- 
dren in the Dubuque area and surrounding rural counties were 
being sent aU over Northeastern Iowa for emergency shelter serv- 
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ices and many times, children were transported eighty-ninety miles 
in order to be housed in an emergency shelter. 

Some kids were simply not being served. Other children were 
being inappropriately placed in foster homes that were not 
eqiniroed to deal with their needs. Other children were being 

g laced inappropriately in iail. Now that we have a shelter in Du- 
uque, tiiese chilcfaren are being served locally and there is no need 
for uhelter-appropriate youth to be placed in the local law enforce- 
ment center. 

When we began looking at the need for an emeigency vouth shel- 
ter, we were told that approximately a hundred youth per year 
would need a shelter in the Dubuque area. We based our goals and 
our grant on serving a hundred youth per year. In our first six 
months of operation, we have served a 111 youth. So, at this rate, 
we are going to serve well over 200 youth in our first year of oper- 
ation. Onviously, Dubuque needed a shelter and the OJJDP money 
was instrumental in that coming about. 

Our shelter is a multi-service shelter. We tiy to serve a variety 
of youth. We serve a good deal of runaway youth who are running 
from id>usive situations in their own home. We function many 
times as a non-secured attention center and serve children who 
have committed or have allegedly conmiittod delinquent acts, and 
there is not a detention center in Dubuque, so we many times take 
those children who might be detention-appropriate. 

We try to provide a variety of services to xids. We also do some 
evaluation mien reciuested and make recommendations. Youth 
stay with us for as littie as one day or as long as 30 days, up to 6 
weeks. We have served kids as young as six years old and as old as 
seventeen. We have an on-grounds dassroom for children who are 
not from the school district, kids that are from the school district 
attend public schools in the district That helps maintoin family 
unity. 

If you have a Dubuque child who is in the emergency shelter, 
they can continue to |p> to their local school That helps them 
remain in the commumty and makes it much easier to have them 
go back into their own homes. 

Our staff are very busy with kids coming and going at all times. 
All of our staff, from the program coordinator through the youth 
care staff, have bachelor's degrees in himian services. Our youth 
care staff, their average starting salary is under $11,000 a year be- 
cause of finding limitations. 

A secondary effect of the youth shelter in Dubuque and the 
OJJDP money is to provide some economic development to Du- 
buc^ue. When Hillcrest begtoi the dielter project, our ooard made a 
decision to build a new facility because we could not find an ade- 
quate facility in the conununity. This created a construction 
project. When the shelter opened, we hired 11 new staff. It created 
11 ruU and part-time jobs in the commimity. 

I would like to see— I woidd like to reconmiend that the Act be 
reauthorized. In my working with kids for nearly twentv vears, I 
have seen frequently kids being inappropriately labelled delin- 
quent, and the term ^^delin^uent is used as a diagnosis that th'3y 
are a \oet cause, that nothmg can happen to them, nothing good 
can come of them. 
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Kids who are abjudicated delinquent or considered delinquent 
manv times are looked at as perpetrators* as troublemakers. I 
think we need to look at them as people who are many times vic- 
tims, victims of chUd abuse, victims of sexual abuse, victims of pov- 
erty, of inadequate school educational oppcTtunities, kids who have 
not had adequate opportunities, not just kids who need to be locked 
up. 

OJJDP has helped change that orientation to a more positive ori- 
entation. 

I would like to recommend an emphasis be placed on treatment 
of delinquents, not just simply how to hang on to violent kids. Too 
often, we see kids who are referred to us, who are referred way too 
late in the game. I think a real emphasis needs to be placed on 
good, strong initial diagnosis and evaluation of kids when they first 
enter the system to accurately determine their needs. 

Too often, we see kids who have to bounce through a series of 
failures in the human service delivery fifystem before they receive 
an adequate level of service. Kids have to fail with office counsel- 
ing when that is really not appropriate. They may need home- 
based services. Kids fail in home-based services because they may 
need residential treatment. 

If we have a good evaluation gystem, we can plug the service in 
that is needed for that child, rather than have them experience a 
sequence of failures. We see kids in our residential program that 
have failed repeatedly at various levels of service intervention. By 
the time they come to us, th^ are defeated, depreased, and they 
basically have given up on life. 

It is very distressing to see a sixteen-year-old boy who basically 
has no hope for the future, has no idea what he is going to do with 
his life. 

^ An area that I think OJJDP can look at in terms of new empha- 
sis is the educational system. Too often, we have seen the schools 
be a hostile place for troubled youth, not kids just simply on pro- 
grams but kids who are ^'acting out" in the community. 

Schools view them as troublemakers and as being very time-con- 
suming and th^ do not like to work with them. In the Dubuque 
area, me school board lengthened the amount of time a troubled 
child can be suspended from school. Troi^led children should not 
be suspended or expelled from school; they should be main- 
streamed and kept in school idierever possible. If we are going to 
turn these kids around, for many of them an adequate education is 
the key and turning them into a taxpayer versus becoming a tax 
burden to the communi^. 

I would like to see J«JDP work with Public Law 94-142, which is 
Education of Handicapped Children. Many delinquent kidis, if given 
proper evaluation, would be determined to have educatiomd Imndi- 
cans that would assist in their obtaining an adequate education. 

In summary, I would like to see you reauthorize JJDP. I think it 
has had a positive impact on the state of Iowa, and particularly in 
Dubuque, ft is money well spent. I do not think the issue is wheth- 
er or not you should spend the money on this act, the question is 
whether you want to spend it now or if you want to spend more 
later. You can either put it into this Act or you can biiild more 
prisons. 
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Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Garry Hammond follows:] 



PUPAKED ShrATUfKNT OP GaKRY A. HaICMOND 



I would like to thank the Subcommittee on Human Resouicea for the opportunity 
to testify before you today. Bfty name ia Gany Hammond, I am AaBiatant Executive 
Director of Hillcreet Family oervioea in Dubuque, Iowa. Hillcrest is a private non- 
profit, Bfethodist and Preibvterian church related multi-aervice, social service 
agency. It is governed 1^ a voluntary board of 27 trustees. Hillcrest Family Services 
has been providing help to juveniles and youth in Dubuque since 1896. Cunently, 
Hillcrest provides the followmg programs to the Dubuque area: Adolescent Residen- 
tial Treafinent for emotionally andf behavioraUy distuibed youth in five facilities, 
Family Planning, WIG, Counsuing, and Home Based Services. 

HiUcrest's residential programs in Dubuque are geared to providing services to 
youth who are experiencing severe emoticnial and behavioral difficulties. Many of 
these youth have had encounters with law enforcement agencies, unsucoessfol 
school experiences and hi|^ dvsfonctional fomiiy situations. 

The most recent program HiUcrest began otfenng is an Emergency Co-Ed Youth 
Shelter for twelve youth ages 11-17. The Shelter opened in May of this year. The 
Ifillcrest Shelter received a grant of apmndmately |35,000 from the Iowa Criminal 
and JuvenUe Justice Planning Agency. This mone^ was provided because of the Ju- 
vnoile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act Sunply stated, without the |35,000 
erant the Hillcrest Shelter would not have been opened. The grant was used as 
^seed" money which resulted in an additional |40,000 being raised from public and 
private sources. 

Hillcrest spent appnndmately two years researching the need for a youth shelter 
in Dubuque and biulding communi^ support Meetmos were held with officials 
from the Juvenile Court as well as the Department of Human Services and private 
citizens. Prior to the Youth Shelter being opened, children in need a voutn bel- 
ter were either being sent to out of town youth shelters that were an hour and a 
half away or th^ would be underserved in foster homes or simply were not being 
served, hi some cases, youth may have been inappropriately jmled because there 
was not a shelter fadli^ in the community. Now that there is a shelter in Dubuque 
youth can be served locally and there is no need for shelter appropriate youth to be 
placed in iail. 

When Hillcrest was researching the need for an Emergjency Youth Shelter in Du- 
buque, we were told that we could expect to serve approxunately 100 troubled youth 
a year in the Youth Shelter when and if we opened. Grant proposals we submitted 
projected that the Shelter would be utilised by approximately 100 youth per year. In 
our first six months of operation the HillcreBt Youth Shelter has sennsd approxi- 
mately 111 vouth. At our current pace we will serve well over 200 youth per year. 
Obvioushrjthe Dubuque area needed a shelter and it is being heavily utilized. With- 
out JJDP monies, ^ shelter would not be in operation todav. 

Due to the wide variety of youth we eerve the mllcrest Youtn Shelter is a multi- 
service shelter. The shelter serves many runaway youth who are having; severe con- 
flict in their own home. We have served children who have been physically and/or 
sexuallv abused. We have jxrovided non-secure detention services to youth who have 
allegedly conmiitted a dehnquent act The Shelter has provided evaluation services 
when courts and referral workers were unsure of the need of the youth. 

We have had youth stay witii us for as little as a day ana some youth have stayed 
well over a month. Bovs and (Mb with ages ranging from six through seventeen are 
constantly coming and going. We have an on-grounds classroom for youth from out- 
side of the school district. We have youth from the school district frequently going 
to several different schools. Needless to sw; the Shelter is a very bu^y place and a 
very demanding place to work. All of the rail time youth care staff as well as the 
promun coordinator have bachelor degrees in human services and many have prior 
work experience in the field. The average starting salary for the direct care staff is 
onJy $10,900 due to fiuuling limitations. 

llie Juvenile Justice and Deliauency Prevention Act was instrumental in getting 
the Hillcrest Shelter opened ana operational. TbB monev we received tiut>ugh the 
JJDP Act is being put to venr good use to serve troubled youth in the Dubuque 
area Thb shelter and indirect^ the grant mon^ has had a secondanr effect in the 
Dubuque area and that has bemi to provide in a small way economic oevelopment to 
the community. The opening of the Hfilcrsst Shelter resulted in a construction 
prq[ect and the buildins of a new Shelter fadlity which created employment oppor- 
lunities. When the Shelter opened, it also resulted in deven new full and part time 
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positions in the Dubuque area* So not onlv did the money through JJDP provide 
needed services to troubled vouth in the Dubuoue area it also created jobs. 

I ui^ that the Juvenile Justice Deliquency Prevention Act be reauthorized. If re- 
authorised, I would like to see a strong emphasis put on deliauency prevention serv- 
ices and treatment of youth who are considered "delinquents^'. In my nearly twenty 
years of experience in working with troubled youth, I have all too fnquent^ seen 
the label of "delinquent" being inappropriately used to label a youth as a lost cause 
who is nothing more than an underaged criminal who needs to be lodced up. Delin- 
quency is a legal adjudication, it is a clinical diagnosis. If society and the Federal 
Government wishes to appropriately address the im>blem of Delinquency, then we 
must understand who the "delinquents" are. Currently, Hillcrest is caring for up to 
80 youth in our residential and uielter programs, most of these youth could be con- 
sidered delinquent When Hillcrest serves these youth we look at them not just as 
delinquents or perpetrators of crimes but also as victims. Victims of chronic child 
abuse, sezu.^ abuse, alcoholic families, broken families, kids who have been inad- 
equately served in the schools, kids that have bounced around the system sometimes 
forbears never receiving an adequate level of service. 

With the reauthorization of the JJDP Act, I would like to recommend that an em- 
phasis be placed upon the services to troubled youth who have conunitted delin- 
quent acts. I believe through evaluation and needs assessment are imperative when 
a youth is initially identified as having potential for delinquency. Services 
should be aimed at keeping the youth in their home, if possible. However, shelter 
and residoitial treatment facilities also have much to offer youth experiencing 
crisis. Too often youth are kept too long in their own homes or are offered services 
that are inadequate to the needs of the youth. The concept of least restrictive care 
has been prostituted many times to mean least expensive care. This has resulted in 
youth who have experienced repeated failure with various service interventions 
such as counseling, in-home services, which were inappropriate to the needs of the 
youth. When they are finally referred for residential services, we will see a youth 
who is severely depressed, has absolutely no self-esteem and no hope for the future. 
They have failed literally at everything they have attempted in their lives, they 
have given up on themselves and society. Too often the services offered is too little 
too late. 

An area that I believe needs to be significantty strengthened is working with 
school systems to provide increased services and sensitivity to youth who may be 
considered delinquents. I believe the schools and education hold the key for success 
with a great many youth in determining whether or not they are going to become 
burdens to taxfgym or become taxpayers themselves. All too often, schools are hos- 
tile and rcdectmg of troubled youth. Trafubled youth are viewed as interfering with 
the normal operation of the sdiools and of demanding too much time and attention. 
In the Dubuque Community School Board lengthened the amount of time that a stu- 
dent can be suspended. This is an inappropriate action for troubled youth in need. 

"Delinquent" youth should not be segregated in separated programs and sepante 
school buildings. The key for youth breaking out of the "delinquency pattern^' is to 
be mainstreamed so that they can improve and strengthen their self-esteem. This 
cannot haroen if th^ are placed in separate buildings where they are then easily 
labeled and stigmatized. Delinquent youth need the opportunity to interact wilu^ 
"normal" youth. The JJDP Act and PL94-142 need to be coordinated in order to 
maximize educational opportunities for delinquent youth. Often a delinquent youth 
has a learning disability or educational hanmcap which contributes to their delin- 
quent behavior. 

In summary^I encourage you to seek reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act. It has had a positive impact in the state of Iowa and 
the Dubuque community in particular. It is money well spent It helps turns youth 
who mav become burdens to taxpayen into taxpi^ers. The money Mwnt on troubled 
youth dso creates jobs and strengthens the economy. Personally, I would have no 
problem with a tax increase if I knew the money was going into programs such as 
this. The issue is not whether to spend the money. Thb issue is where the money 
will be spent. Society can make troubled youth a priority and commit the resouroes 
n ec ess ar y to adequately address the issue or soci^ can build more prisons. Simply 
stated, society can pay now or pay more later. Thiuik you for the opportunity to be 
here today. 

Mr. KiLDBB. Thank you, Garry. Mr. Swaim. 
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STATEMENT OP JIM SWAIM, DIRECTOR* UNITED ACTION FOR 

YOUTH, IOWA CITY, lA 
Mr. SwAiM. Thank you. 

I want to thank you all for the opportunity to speak this mom- 



My name is Jim Swaim. I have been involved in youth work for 
eighteen years. The last fifteen years, I have been at United Action 
for Youth in Iowa City, fourteen of those years as the Executive 
Director. 

I was one of the original young people appointed to the State Ad- 
visoiy Group here in Iowa and I served on the State Advisoiy 
Group for several years. 

I was also a licensed foster parent for four years and helped raise 
a foster teen-ager who is now twenty-seven years old. 

I also serve on the National Network of Runaway and Homeless 
Youth Services Board of Directors and was last year's symposium 
chair and this year's symposium chair, the Symposium on Run- 
away and Homeless Youth. 

And I want to take tiua opportunity to thank both of you for 
your active participation in tiie symposium in Washington, B.C. I 
know we are not the biggest convention in Washi^igton. You will 
probably get a lot of political credit for showing up at our meet- 
ings, but we appreciate the extra effort and we are looking forward 
to havinff breakfast ¥dth you again this Februaiy . 

United Action for YouOi was oroanized in 1970. It is a communi- 
t^-baaed youth service agency with a staff currently of eight fuU- 
time people, myself included, four partrtime people, fifteen adult 
volunteers, about Gtbeen youth volunteers, and about fifteen people 
who volunteer to serve on our Board of Directors. 

Last year, we served over 500 young people and about a 130 par- 
ents were involved in our counselling program. About 300 of the 
young people that we were involved with were in our counselling 
and intervention program, which includes services to runaway and 
homeless vouth, and about 200 of the young people we worl^ with 
were involved in our comprehensive prevention program, ^ch in- 
cludes an arts studio and a video studio, that are available for 
young people. 

I tnink it is important to recognize that if we want to prevent 
delinquency, we have to offer young people creative opportunities 
for positive youth development. So, our prevention program is an 
example of one of those. 

We operate our counselling program twenty-four hours a day, 
and we nave a stafT person on call at all times to respond in person 
to a young person in crisis or to an agency that has encountered a 
young person in crisis, most firequen^ a law enforcement agency 
m Iowa City, the CoralviUe Police Deputment or the Johnson 
County Sheriff or the Iowa City Police Department. If they encoun- 
ter a runaway, they will contact our on-call counselor to come in 
and deal with that young person so that that law officer can get 
back out on the street as qmckly as possible. 

Last year, we served about a— of the young people we served in 
our counselling program, about a 150 of them were runaway or 
homeless or in a crisis within their families that was about to lead 
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to a homeless episode. About eighty of those young people were 
identified as victims of child abuse. We estimate that there were 
manv» many more that were not identified as sexually abusei or 
child abuse victims. 
Our funding as an agency is about forty percent local dollars 
• from local public units of government. The Qty of Iowa City and 

the Johnson County Board of Supervisors. About twenty percent of 
our funds come from private sources, including United Way. About 
twenty percent of our funds come firom state grants and about 
^ twenty percent of our funds come from federal nants, primarily 

the Juvenile Justice Act and the Runaway and Homeless Youth 
Act 

We also get about $30,000 in in-kind donations and donated ma- 
terials, and our budget is about $200,000 a year. I, of course, want 
to recommend and commend you for your work on reintroducing 
the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act and the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquen<^ Prevention Act. 

I think that those pieces of legislation have been almost essential 
to our ability to provide the quality services that we do for young 
people in our area. Using Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention funds, several years ago, we were able to expand our out- 
reach program from a city program to a county and rural program. 
So, we were able to expand our counselling to the rural pairts of 
Johnson County. 

We were able to start our entire prevention program using Delin- 
anency Prevention Act funus. We were able to start our twenty- 
four hour crisis intervention program using JJDP funding. We 
even had a mini-grant, a small $500 grant, that was from Juvenile 
Justice funds, that allowed us to start our drama troupe, the 
Dating Cellos, which has received now— it has been going on now 
for about four years and this sununer received a national awani 
from the Secretary of Health and Human Services. 

Most recently, we are about to start a project, a jail alternative 
project, in conjunction with Youth Homes, Bill McCcuiy is their Di- 
rector, and we are working on a joint prQiect to provide an in-home 
detention as an alternative to jail and tiiat is solely using federal 
funds. 

We also this year, for the first time, are a direct grantee for Fed- 
eral Basic Center Runaway Youth Act funds. This is a three-year 
grant and, so, it is one of the few times that I do not have u> look 
to the local government to try and pick up the support. 

In all of our use of the Juvenile Justice funds, our county, our 
city and our United Way and our local contributors have picked up 
the funding for those programs. So, I think our program represents 

^ a prime example of how you can use seed money to start innova- 

tive projects and if you are successful and you have the support of 
your community, they will more often than not pick that up, al- 
though I will conmient that as cities and comities face shortages 

^ from the Federal Government, particularly revenue-sharing in our 

case, where a lot of the fundus the city was using to pay for 
human services was coming from federal revenue-sharing, when 
those funds dry up, it becomes even more difficult for communities, 
even though they support this effort, to be able to do it just on 
local taxpayer dollars. 
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Our case also, United Action for Youth, has kind of an interest- 
ing history in terms of our involvement with the Runaway Youth 
Act. We were originally funded— excuse me. We were ori^nal ap- 
plicants for Runaway Youth funds, bv t because of the competition, 
a program in Cedar Rapids, Foundation II, had a much better 
grant the first time around than we did. » 

Since that time, it has been very difficult for us to break in and 
compete with the other basic centers here in Iowa because there is 
limited funds. There is a state formula for what Iowa gets. 

What that means is that if a new program, if you all are inter- r 
ested in funding a new program here in Iowa, a new basic center, 
that you have to make a decision as to which existing basic center 
you are going to defund. Our experience with that has been— I be- 
lieve this afternoon, are you still visiting YESS, you are going to 
visit one of the programs that we have had an interesting relation- 
ship with. 

shortly after we did not get funded, a couple of years later, we 
finally did get funded as a del^ate agenpy, which you might be &- 
miliar with, that is Foundation n in Cedar Rapids, we begone part 
of their basic center grant. In order to fund us, they defunded the 
program in Des Moines, and we continued to be funded then for a 
cowple of years. 

Tlien, last year, in order to fund the program in Des Moines, we 
were defundel. We lost all our funding. We found out about it in 
August and it was retroactive to July 1st. This year, we competed 
as a new basic center grant and we were really pleased to get 
$42,000 in federal support. In fact, we would have stopped offering 
our runaway program had we not been able to get the federal sup- 
port. 

The thing that was most discouraging and really frustrating and 
just a tremendous letdown was that in order for us to get our fund- 
ing, the program here in Des Moines had to get defimded. So, on 
the one hand, I am left feeling good that I can continue the pro- 
gram in Iowa City and I am going to be able to serve the young 
people that are in our area, but there is no comfort in knowing 
that that hapi>ens at the expense of the many children who are 
homeless here in Des Moines, and I think you have to address that 
in the reauthorization, that if you are going to start new basic cen- 
ters, which I think are absolutely needed, you have to come up 
with some way to not continue to defund many of the quality pro- 
grams tibat exist around the country. 

I want to depart fit)m that for a minute and talk a little bit 
about our nmonal network I am also on the Board of Directors of 
MINK, which is a regional network of runaway and homeless 
youth service providers. 

The MINK was organized in the late seventies to provide an op- 
portunity for those people who are involved in youth work and 
work with runawigrs to interact with each other and to shure some 
training with each other. We primarily offer training and technical ^ 
assistance to each other. We nave a general idea exchange and co- 
ordinate a number of projects, one of which was to do research on 
what kinds of services are provided with the Runaway and Home- 
less Youth Act money in our four-€ri;ate region. 
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The MINK, by the way, stands for Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska and 
Kansas. I will save some time by just entering or offering that as 
part of the record, but there are two things in there that I want to 
point out. 

One is that the MINK agencies shelter about 387 jroung people 
every month and that is encouraging. Iliat is, there are almost 400 
yoimg people that we are able to provide shelter. The alarming sta- 
tistic wat came out of this study is that about 140 yoimg people 
are turned away every month from the shelters in our fouiHstate 
region. 

That is an astounding figure. I talked with the Director of Foun- 
dation n yesterday at our MINK meeting in Kansas City. In Octo- 
ber, they turned away forty young people who were requesting 
serWces voluntarily from their shelter. 

Given all of the hype and the pid>lic attention to runaway and 
homeless youth, how we can allow forty young people every month 
to be turned away for lack of bed space is just sluuneful. It is par- 
ticularly shameful in light of how communities respond when an 
individual young person becomes missing. 

I think it was about a year ago, a year and a half ago, a young 
man left the Iowa State Fair and was missing for four days. Some 
assumed abducted. His home community was able to raise tens of 
thousands of dollars overnight to try and locate that young person 
in the form of a reward. But, yet, that same community and com- 
munities like that around this state are unable to raise that money 
to prevent young people from running away in the first place. 

So, I would comment on that. I, of course, again, want to reiter- 
ate my support for the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act and Ju- 
venile Justice Act. 

In closing, it was interesting to listen to Beje and some of the 
other folks this morning. I am reminded of Cora Bussy Hillis, who 
is a woman who was a child advocate here in Iowa at the turn of 
the century. She worked in about 1910, ftt)m about 1910 to 1920. 
She was active in what then was called the Mother's Congress, 
which was a national movement to try and deal with child weUare 
issues. 

She tried to convince the legislature that we had to stop putting 
kids in jail. In fact, she was able to get on the books back at about 
1920 a law that would prohibit putting kids in jail. 

So, it is frustrating to sit and think that we are about to ap- 
proach the end ol this century and that Cora Bussy Hillis' dream of 
no children in jail is still yet to be realized. I hope by the time that 
my daughter is a teen-ager, we will stop jailing kids in Iowa. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Jim Swaim follows:] 
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ThAnk vou Chairmen Kilda* and Congrassman Tauk* for th» 
opportunity to ^ppmT bmform your committ** today. My nam* is 
Jim Swaim and I hav* bMn a youthNorkar for •ightvvn ysars. For 
th» last fiftMn y«ars I hav* work»d at Unit»d Action for Youth 
in loNa City* lonai and for th» last fourt«»n ysars I hav« bMn 
th« ExBcutiv* Director th»r». I nas on* of th» original youth 
appoint»»s to th» lona SAG wh»n it nas first crsatsd and ssrvsd 
nins ysars as on* of its msmbsrs. My wifs and I wsrs also 
licsnssd fostsr parsnts in lona and raissd a tssn-agsd fostsr 
son. I am currently on ths Boird of Directors of ths National 
NvtMork of Runaway and Youth Ssrvicss and am ths Chairperson of 
th» upcoming National Symposium on Runaway and Homslsss Youth. 

I appr«ciat» ths support you havs shown in responding to ths 
nMds of young paopls in this country. Your sncouragsmsnt sach 
y»ar in mssting with youthworksrs during ths Symposium indicates 
your commitment not only to ths issues affecting youth» but your 
interest in the people who are trying to serve them. I look 
forward to February 88 when we will visit you again during the 
upcoming Symposium in Washington DC. 

United Action for Youth was organized in 1970 as a community 
based non-profit agency. Located in the heart of Iowa City, UAY 
served over 500 youth and 130 parents last year. About 300 youth 
were served in UAY»s counseling and intervention program and 200 

served in the prevention program. We have a staff of 8 full 
time professionals* k part-time workers including youth. 13 adult 
volunteers, 15 youth volunteers, and a volunteer 8oard of 
Directors representing the broad interests of the community. I 





am attacHing a brisf program dsmcription am part of th* r»cord. 
(at tachmsnt 1) 



(JAY providvm counmsling and crisim int»rv»ntion to ar»a youth and 
familism on a 5<t hour p»r day ba«im and chargsm no fmm for itm 
m»rvic»m. Of th» youth m»rv»d in th» counseling prograrrif about 
150 M«r» runawaymi homslsmmi or in a family crimim about to Isad 
to an out of hom» spimod*. Nsarly 80 youth M«r« identified 
victimm of abume and maltreatment. Z am also attaching the most 
recent annual statist ical summary for the record . (attachment 5 ) 

Public funding allows UAY to be able to provide these services 
Mithout charging a fee. Our operating budget is over tSOOiOOO. 
About ^0*A of that is from local units of government! 50*X state 
grantsf 20*A federal supporti and SOX from private contributions 
including the local United Way. We also receive in-kind support 
of about «30f000 in the forn* of donated goods and servicest 
including the help of volunteers. 

UAY represents a good example of hOM federal JJDP and RHYA funds 
Mere intended to be used. Such funds have been essential in 

developing our community programs and improving local services. 
Juvenile Justice funds allowed us to expand our Iowa City program 
to the rural pa-'ts of Johnson County; they Mere used as seed 
funds to develop our comprehensive prevention program; and they 
allowed us to implement our S<f hour per day crisis intervention 
capacity. In each of these cases* the local community has picked 
up the financial support of the program after it has had 
demonstrated a record of success. Even the mini-grants we 
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r»c»iv»d from Iowa's formula grant* M*r* us*d to start pro j<i* ts 
that hav» bvcom* on-going pro^-am*. Our drama troup», known as 
THE DATING CELLOS, was started with a (Pini-grant. Th« troup* is 
now In its fourth y«ar and this y»ar r»c»iv»d an outstanding 
achi»v»m»nt award from th* D»partm*nt of Health •^nd Human 
S»rvic»s for its success involving youth to h*!p youth. UAY has 
Just bvgun an in-hom* d*t*ntion program as an alt«rnativ« to 
locking children in adult jails. U« ar* using JJ funds to n«t 
this off ths ground and vxp^ct th« program to continue with on- 
going funds from t^"* court. 

Ar»a youth hav» il»u b»n»fitt»d from RHYA fund«d services w» 

You ar» awar* of cours» that Iowa's funds from RHYA hav« 
rvmainvd at th» sam» l*v»l for ssvsral ysars* about •SS3|000. 
L»v*l funding :s a r»ality for mosv - *-at«s «inc« th« national 
funding l»v»l has rjt increased. At th« sam« ti.TtVi Congress has 
•ncouragsd th» start-jp of nsw "Basic C«nt«rs" to serve the 
growing of runaway and homeless youth. Our program, was 

funded as a sub-contracting or "delegate" agency through an 
original strengthening grant to Foundation II Shelter, a basic 
center in Cedar Rapids. To do this» a program in Des Moines was 
de-funded. Last year our sub-contract with Foundation II was de- 
funded to start a new basic center in Des Moines, YESS. T. is 
year UAY rece'ved a basic center grant, but again at the expense 
of de-fundjng YESS in Des Moines. Simply put» RHYA funding must 
increase if this chaotic system of funding and de-fund ing is to 
end. There are more th « thirty states in which similar problems 
have occurred. Uhile I don't advocate continued funding if a 
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program i« not m««tlng standard* sat forth in tha Runaway Youth 
Act* \t ssams wastaful fiscal pcMcy to start and stop programs 
that ara demonstrating succass in thaxr communities in ordar to 
giva tha appaaranca of baing abla to opan naw cantars alsawnar*. 

I am attaching for tha racord, (attachment 3> a survay of the 
sarvicas providad by agancias K-hich ara mambars of MINK* a 
regional natwork of youth sarvicas funded under the Networking 
grants from RHYA. (MINK stands for Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska* and 
Kansas, the four states in region VII) Given the limited funds 
i'* agencies and basic centers, the training and information 
sharing that networking provides is an essential element in our 
success with troubled youth and families. You will note the vast 
services MINK agencies offer to youth at risk. The survey is 
part of our effort to help with the Youth 2000 project now 
underway. While the survey indicates we have effective services 
in which we can take pride, it also points to a shameful reality 
faced by runaway and homeless youth in Iowji, the region* and the 
r ';ion. While providing shelter to 387 young people each month, 
we are turning away 139 runaway and homeless youth because of 
being at capacity. The shelter in Cedar Rapids turned away 40 
youth in October alone because thev were already full. A nation 
that boasts of its compassion for the needy should not tolerate 
turning its back on homeless children* especially those who are 
voluntarily ^•eking help. 

The Networking grants allow us to gather this type of information 
as well as other important data about fhe needs of youth and 
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familivm. Am I m»ntion»d* nvtworking almo allowm urn m*v*ral 
training opportunltl»m at a v»ry v»ry Ion comt. At a tirn* wh»n 
public ssrvic* im oft*n ridiculsd* it im good to g«t tog*th*r 
with on»'m profvmmional p»»rm to c*l*brat» muccvmm and •xchang* 
idvam that haw worked in oth»r communiti»m. Training fmm% for 
30 mtaff to attend a national conf»r»nc» would probably comt 
mOtOOO whil* th» comt of a MINK training mvmnt for th« mam« 
numbvr of p»opl» ham bmmn Ismm than fS«000. 

In looking at immuvm raimvd during r«-author i zat ion, I encourage 
you to look at mtr»ngth»ning linkagsm called for in RHYA. An 
Important linkags to conmid»r would b« on« with community mvntal 
hvalth agmnci»m am w*ll am arma hsalth cars providsrm. Th« 
•motional woundm many abumvd runaway and homslsms youth muffsr 
r»quir« hmaling and carm b»yond th« limitsd scop* of a mh«lter 
staff. I also mncourag* you to look at a special focus on 
homvlvss youth similar to th» focus previously in the act around 
"chronic" runaways. I'm sure you aluo want- to keep intact the 
strong emphasis on youth participation. Since UAY has been 
successful in developing effective prevention programsi I would 
encourage you to look at putting some emphasis in that area as 
well. I hope all four funding areas will be maintained -n the 
acti Basic Centers; Networking? the Hotline! and discretionary 



In the JJDP Act I'm certain of your commitment to remove 
children from jails. I think our programs have demonstrated the 
success of continued formula grants to states. Without this 
funding we will lose ths many years of progress for which we have 
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workvd so hard sine* 197^. 

In sufflfflaryt I commvnd you for taking th* tim» to fiid out what 
th» practical impact of JJDP anu RHYA has b**n in Iowa. I 
•ncourag* r»-author lat Ion and a continuation of th« effort to 
respond to runaway and homvUss youth without locking th«m in 
adult jails. I know you will b* comp*ll*d to mention th« f«d«ral 
budget deficit as limiting what can b* sp*nt on our nation's 
youth. As my Congressman, your coll«agu*« Dav« Nagl« pointed out 
to mm r»c»ntly» w» spvnd mor« mon«y in a month k««ping th« spac« 
•xploring v»hicl» Galilvo, safsly rhsltsrsd on th« ground 
awaiting launch » than w« spvnd in a ysar providing saf* shvltvr 
to th» hundreds of thousands of runaway yout.i who ar« asking for 
h»lp. 

I'm r»mind»d of on« of ths inspired Iowa children's advocates of 
th» sarly 50th csntury. Cora Bussvy Hi II is wac part ^f th« 
National Mothers' Congr*s« in 1899. Sh* was committed to making 
th* world a saf vr > hsalthisr plac* for children and was on« of 
th» first lowans to asf' ths lagislaturs to stop th* practice of 
jailing children with adults. Shs hslpsd draft lot^.a's first 
juv»nil» cod* and took on th» snormous task of asking th« 
legislature tr> create a child devvlopment institute at the 
University cf Iowa. After a decade of effort and enduring 
personal SL'ffering and tragedy in her own family* Cora found the 
legislature wau close to appropr lat inQ the funds needed for her 
dream. Th>^ 1914 session of ^he Iowa legislature was closing and* 
faced with t e choice of a new sheep oarn for the ^tate fair or 
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th« child d«v«lopm*nt institut** dccidsd thm n««ds of th» sh»»p 
w«r» mor» pressing. Cera mas only that much mor* commitivd to 
h»r caus* for children. Uh»n 80% of th* boys •xaminvd m D*s 
lioinvs fallvd th*ir World War I draft physical* Cora was finally 
successful in shaming Iowa to provid* th* funds nsvdsd for th» 
Chi ld-W»lfar» R»s»arch Station. I hop» you can convince your 
collvaguss that m« can afford as much to 9h*lt*r youth today as 
M» spvnd sh»lt»ring on* spac* craft in a y«ar . Thank you for 
your consideration. 

Attachments: 

1> United Action for Youth agency profile and program 
descr ipt i on. 

S> United Action for Youth FY87 statistical summary. 
3> MINK Network youth service summary. 
) MINK newsletters* summer* fall 87. 
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UNITED AQION FOR YOUTH / Synthesis Studio 
410 lowaAve./ P.O. Box 692 / Iowa City, lA 52240 
(319) 336-7518 



mitm^ iynqH nm TOm,_CTC, (oat) it » prlvatfl, noo-proflt, coMUOitT flgflacy fuodtd 
prlMrily by local and •ftm govflmMOt, aa mil aa by thiitad Way. OAY provldtt tha 
fol loving prograM for young paopla, agaa 12-U, in Johaton County. Sanricaa art 
aval lab U at no eharga to all Johaton County youth. 



OAY accapts rwfarralt for individual and family countaling froa parantt, 
agonciaa and school countalort. Conflict Mediation it offarad to ^rav« it or to * 
raaolva a crialti tuch at a ninavay problaa, faaily taparation or tubataaca abuta. 

emit mangXimt UAY counaalort ara available on a 2« hour batit to raapond to 
adolatcantt/faailiat in criait. Call 338-7518 at any tiM and an on-call counatlor 
ia available to ratpond in parton. 

M»^\T nKfiggi DAY of fart Mediation and rounteling tervicee to retolve probleae 

Afore e young perton runt evey. With feaily cooperetion. tiae-outt cen elto be 

t*renged et en eltemetive to running. Countelort ere eleo eveileble to tttist 

youth/fealliet in the event of e runeMy critit. 

Wfwi CTUOW t For young people or edultt who ehere cowm conctme. Support groupt 
for perentt of edoletcentt. children of elcoholict, texuelly ebuted edoletcente. end 
t group for recovering chcalcelly dependent edoltteentt, will be aede eveileble to 
inta.ttted youth/perentt. 



Treining groupt for young people who ere interetted in improving their 
int erect ion t''illt, Iteming abouc helping retourcee in the comnity end building 
t p«er tupport group ere being provideo throughout the yeer. 

**^*'^^« jpontort group recreetion ectivitiet including volleyielJ, bttketbtll, 
friebet golf, orienteering, neture hiket, ceap outt, ftlconry, end tvlMing. OAY will 
tleo work with echoolt or groupt in outlying comnitiet of Johnton County to tchedule 
rtcreetionel ectivitiet. Individuel recreetion progreae cen elto be »rrenge . 

yqfhirf nmcu Wl WCTDM or Um, individual couneeling end edvocecy for edoletcentt 
who heve been eexuelly or phyticelly ebutedt edditionel edvocecy given to edoletctn... 
involvtd in the court procete. Bducetionel tettiont will be offered for perentt tnd 
victiM throughout the yeer on the effectt of lexuel ebute end prev ntion ttrettgiee 
in conjunction with Lutheren Socitl Servicet. 

CaWBIICAnOW IKIKSIOWi Attittt perticipantt in dlainiehing pettive eud eggrtttivt 
bthnvior end improving feelingt of telf -control. Attertive retponttt to vtriout 
tociel tituttiont tuch tt detet, ptrtiet end peer conflictt ere precticed. 



UAY is lox-vxtmpt-Koncrtbutiorts or* tox -deductible 
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tlllMIl AMIt WtlWIf I LattOQt end ttudio tim trt tvtiltblt to young pcoplt in our 
n«« aufic ricordint •tudio, etUviaion prdduetion, aupti 8 tniMtioc, 35ltf bl«ck 
•nd whict pbocQgrtphy, etraaiet, guittr, ktyboArdt, tnd •Uetronic witic. In •dditioa, 
•p«ei«l worktbept %f ptriodieally tehtduUd. Syntbttit will vitit indlvidutl •ehool 
eUttrooM for workthopt in tmy of Chttt trtM. 

inBATI<WiL DMmt A p«rforBing dr«M eroop« eoaprittd of tret high school ttudcntt 
portrtyt pro/^Mi tituatioat f«etd by children tnd c««n«gtrt. "Th« Dttiog Ccllot** 
it in iCt fourth ya«r tnd h«t parforMd in 20 trot tchoola and nuMrout c n w Min ity 
•nd prof«ttiott«l groups. All pvrforwinctt include th« oudionco in • gnid«d dit- 
^ cuttien. Porforauico topics currently includt p««r pr«ttur«, tubttcnc* cbut*, 

children of ■Icoholict, ■•xu«l cbuat, dOMtCic violence, running ewey, chop lifting 
•nd hilping others. Th« troup« h«t 0|>«ningt for high school ttudcntt inttrMtcd in 
dr«aa end th««Cr«. 



jJlAOM ■II11A0I DAT ttsff •v ivaiUblt to tpatk to cl«tt«s, p«rtnt groups end cosMinity 
orgcniMtiont on • v«ri«Cy of topics t Tt«n Kuntwcyt, Child Stftty, Juv«nilt Juttic«, 
AdolMCcnt SixualiCy or othtr topics of inCcrctt. 

TUWMBCi Volunteer high school end college etudente will provide help to yonng people 
venting to iq>L*ove their ecedcaic ikLlla. TuCoriag ectivitiee ere individual ly 
arranged end aeriiona ere held at the UAT office. Ivery euHMr e three week refreaher 
cleaa ia offered to iaprove Math and Ingliah aktlla of 7th, 8th end 9th gredera. 

Pfttfmi 8AF1TT WmiMffli Treininga for teechera, childcere vorkara and ^renta ere 
offered covering auch topica aa child aeniel abuae prevention, aandatory reporting, 
aelf-eateea building end diaciplina techaiquea. Self-protection vorkahopa ere offered 
for adoleacent groupa. Safety akilla end aaaartive reaponaea ere espheeitad. 

FAMff wanCKt mnCEti Counaelora are aveileble to diacuaa parenting of edoleacenta 
with indivlduela. Breinato?«ing optiona end inforaation on youth iaauea are offered 
to aiaiat faailiea in working on their own. Steff ere etpecielly akilled in the 
ereea of diaciplina, aanielity, atep-faaf liei end cooaunicetion. 



THIS IS DAY'S STAFT ROSTEK. CALL TOM FOK MOU IMFOIHATION. 



Jia Sweia 
Ginny Naio 
Linda He lion 
Kan SchaidC 
Ceeey O'Connor 
Saa Thoapion 
Mark Janaen 
Myrne Prentz- 

Gerhard 
Pedro Bicchlari 
Kachel Kay 



Executive Director 
Ceunaeling Director 
Prevention Director 
Paaily Criaia Counselor 
Victia Support Counaelor 
Prevention Counaelor 
Youth Counaelor 

Youth Counialor 
In-hoae Counaelor 
Secretary, Bookkeeper 
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UfttifeU ACIlUN FOR YOUTH 
OUTREACH PROGRAM 
Quirttrly Program Report Form 
Fiscal rears? 





1ST 
OTR 


2N0 
OTR 


YR TO 
DATE 


3RD 

0TB 


YR TO 
niTT 


4TH 
OTR 


ANNUAL 


(X) 


YOUTN SERVED 


















Cirryovtrs 


75 


80 




57 




110 






Referral s In 


39 


20 


59 


60 


119 


43 


162 




Intakes 


hO 


70 


110 


75 


185 


48 


233 




Crisis Intervtntion 


67 


73 


140 


105 


245 


63 


3M 




Rtferrals Out 


41 


55 


96 


47 


143 


65 


208 




CHent Characteristics 


















Hale 


44 


60 




61 




71 


138 




renal e 


71 


90 




71 




17 


ISO 






88 


114 




108 




i;i2 


235 






27 


36 




24 




16 


83 




In school 


101 


139 




12» 




153 


289 




Dropout 


8 


8 




2 




3 


20 




Out of school (grad) 


6 


3 


2 






2 


9 




Participating In Synthesis 


31 


43 




2'- 






76 




RECORDED CLIENT CONTACTS 


















Area of Conflict 


















Law 


120 


190 


310 


no 


420 


161 


581 




Housing 


84 


163 


247 


100 


347 


112 


459 




Medical 


53 


98 


151 


122 


273 


158 


431 




Drugs 


208 


239 


44 7 


304 


751 


21 


483 




Family 


391 


521 


912 


400 


1312 


435 


1747 




School 


162 


278 


440 


207 


647 


227 


074 




Emoloyrent 


57 


91 


178 


113 


291 


113 


404 




Self 


363 


278 


641 


377 


1018 


439 


1457 




Pes'S 


197 


373 


5T0 


254 


824 


310 


1134 




Othe- 


88 


88 


176 


16 


192 


55 


247 




No conflict 


332 


479 


811 


286 


1097 


318 


1415 




Dontitlc violence 




isa 




45 


203 


50 


253 




Child Abuie 




177 




334 


5U 


144 


655 
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Pagt Z 

Unlttd Action for routh 
FY 3; OutrHch Rtport 



; 




Oct-lW 


Jan-Hlr 








1ST 
QTk 


2N0 
OTR 


YR TO 
DATE 


3R0 
QTR 


YR TO 
DATE 


ATI! 

QTR 


ANNUAL 


(X) 


^•rvlct Rtndtrt^/Contict 


















Crlili Inttrvtntlon 


67 


73 


140 


105 


243 


63 


300 




OMbudt person 


2P 


134 


182 


182 


364 


133 


497 




Counitl Ins 


476 


394 


870 


424 


1294 


429 


1723 




Consul tAtlon 


422 


390 


1012 


474 


1406 


439 


1925 




Intikt Ntfdi Asstssmnt 


21 


54 


82 


38 


120 


49 


169 




I 1 R 


117 


317 


374 


217 


«791 


240 


1031 




FollOMip 


316 


305 


621 


241 


862 


265 


1127 




Prtvtntlon 


S39 


768 


1307 


571 


1878 


611 


2489 




Othtr 
RtftTTil sourct 


61 


III 


It? 

ill 


ill 


\\\ 


165 


541 
247 




Social Strvlct Agtncy 


6 


5 


11 


27 


38 


14 


52 




School 


4 


11 


15 


6 


21 


7 


28 




Lm Enforcwtnt 
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1987 REPORT ON 
SERVICES, STRENGTHS « NEEDS OF 
MISSOURI, lOHA, KANSAS, NEbRASKA (MINK) 
YOUTH SERVING AGENCIES 
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This dati ia for the calendar year January 1, 1966 to 
December 31 t 1966. Thii data reflects neaulta of a survey from 21 
NINX agencies. (List attached) 

NIMK i« an acronym for Missouri, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas. MINK 
is a network of youth serving agencies in the four state area. The 
organisation responsible for data input is HIMK. 

Youth 2000 is a program cosponsored by the Department of 
Labor and the Department of Health and Human Services with the 
participation of the Department of Education. The program's aim is 
to heighten national awareness about the nature and extent of the 
employment prospects and problems of today's young people, and 
promote solutions to these problems. 

Youth 2000 is designed to meet the following objectives: 

* Reduce the incidence of teen pregnancy 

* Reduce substance abuse among young people 

* Reduce the mortality rate from unintentional injury and 
suicide 

* Increase the reading and general literacy levels of youth 

* Increase child development opportunities with strong 
parental involvement 

The following numbe's and percentages reflect the number of 
programs provided by the JINK agencies that meet the Youth 2000 
objectives. 

* REDUCE THE INCIDENCE OF TEEM PREGNANCY 



70« 




Bl| Prevention presentations from community - 48% 

Prevent ion presentations from staff - 52% 
SEcounseling for pregnant teens - 57% 
TjOlShelter for pregnant teens - 57% 
ifluEducational programs for pregnant teens - 48% 
;t/I*.*«'Provide education materials - 67% 
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Additional s«rvices listed by th« agencies: 
Support groups by staff 
Young nothers ' group 
Connunity services group 
Young fathers ' support group 
Grandparents' support group 

Xnfornation on child development tind fetal alcohol 

syndrome 
Resi'^'^ntial program 
Project Hope-federal grant 

Educational material provided through Birthright, 
Inc. 

Prevention through education and improved self 
esteem 

Referrals for teens to receive services from Health 

Department for teen mothers 
Referrals to Planned Parenthood 

* RBOUCB SUBSTANCE ABUSE AMONG YOUNG PEOPLE 
90« 



80« 
70« 
60« 
50% 
40% 
30% 
20% 
10% 




; Support groups for children of alcoholics - 38% 

I Provide educational materials regarding 
substance abuse - 86% 

Recovery programs - 19% 

Relapse prevention programs - 19% 

Counseling for substance abuse related problems - 48% 
Family counseling for children of alcoholics - 19% 

♦ ♦ 

Prevention presentations from community - 52% 
WM Prevention presentations from staff - 62% 
Crisis line - 52% 
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Aaditional ••rvic«t listed by the agencies: 

Connunity education inservice treatment training 
Drama troupe-situational drama performances and 

electronic arts 
2 recovery houses for up to 35 teens 
ADA Contract to serve youth 
AA Alanon group 

"Just Say No To Drugs" Club sponsored by Optimists 
Club 

Aftercare shelter for youth in primary treatment 
Counseling on limited basis 

Beferrals to drug program^ ccnmunity resources, 
etc. 

* RSDUCB THE MORTALITY RATE FROM UNINTENTIONAL INJURY AND SUICIDE 




Suicide prevention programs - 33% 

Suicide intervention programs - 36% 

Provide educational materials regarding suicide«etc. 

Provide shelter to homeless - 66% 

Hill Self-esteem groups or presentations - 90% 

^^1.^ Self-esteem materials - 62% 

tiV)* Outreach programs - 57% 

mjf Nutritional programs - 19% 
••• 

V.sV Bating disorders programs - 10% 



- 76% 



♦ 
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Additional scrvicM litt«d by the agencies: 

SuHMr youth e»ploy««ent program focuses on safety 

Telephone crisis l.ne 

Ilefe**als 

* INCRBASI THE RBADING AND GENERAL LITERACY LEVELS OF YOUTH 



isit '^^^^^^"9 programs - 57% 
■H In-house school - 571 
WUSH Parenting programs - 141 
GEO programs - 381 

• • • 

;*V Vocation 1 J. training - 191 
Referral ser'-^ces - 711 




Additional services listed by the agencies: 

Pre-eaiploy«ent skills training programs for eligible 

youth on-the-job anJ in-claasroom training 
Career Awareness Program for teen girls 
Liaison with schools to assure attendance and 

assi^": with special needs as well as 

cofflp] tion homework 

* inCREASB CHILD DEVELOPMENT OP PORTION I TIES WITH STRONG PARENTAL 
INVOLVEMENT 




Child care - 291 
Child abuse und neglect - 571 
Child sexual abuse - 52% 
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Child welfare services - 38« 
iPasily counseling - 529 
jPoster care - 389 
EGuardianship - 5% 
<Head Start - 5« 
llnfant care * 14% 

Parenting education - 38% 

II spouse abuse and neglect - 10% 
Therapeutic daycare - 19% 
I Therapeutic foster care - 10% 

Additional services listed by the agencies: 

Trainlng^for parents_a-d day care centers with sexual 

volunteer training assists adults in comniunication 

skills with children 
"Kidability" classes to prevent child abuse, 

especially, sexual abuse 

IN ADDITION TO THE PROGRAMS THAT MRB^ THR voripu onnn 




Aftercare for runaways - 62% 
Connunity based living - 19% 
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; Continuing care - 14% 
.Biiployni«nt - 299 
'Group hones - 52« 
iHoueing * 24% 
(independent living - 389 
[Infornwtion and referral - 86% 
^I^In-hoBw care - 29% 
"Wsx* 3tong tern care - 24% 
Medical - 24% 
Respite care - 14% 
Volunteers - 67% 

Seni-independent living 

Shelter for victina of abuse and rape 

Outreach program for juvenile delinquents 

Emergency care outreach services 

Latch-Key program after school and in summer 

Out-patient counseling to avert shelter placement: 

THE FOLLOWING INFORMATION WAS ALSO GAINED FROM THE SURVEY: 



CATCHMENT AREA FOR THE MINK AGENCIES (Agencies were allowed 
to checK more than one. ) Catchment area is the area that the 
agency serves. 

100% 



90% 

80% 

70% 

60% 

50% 

40% 

30 

20% 

10% 



National - 24% 
State - 67% 
,V/^ County - 91% 
City " 62% 
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Th« total nunb«r of ttaff tnployed ' y the MINK agencies with 
the high and low answers in parentheses. 

574 full tine 248 part tine 430 volunteer 
(97) (0) (66) (2) (90) (0) 

average f 27 average i 12 average f 20 

The total number of shelter staff employed by each 
organization with the high and low answers in parentheses. 
158 ful) time 171 part tine 122 volunteer 
(30) (0) (92) (0) (25) (0) 

average f 8 average f 8 average f 6 

81% of the organizations provide shelter. 19% do not. 

4 



No shelter 
Shelter 




387 people are provided shelter in an average month. The high 
and low answers were 69 and 5, respectively. The average number 
for a program is 23. 

139 people are turned away from shelters in an average month. 
Ta high and low answers were 42 and 0, respectively. The average 
number for a program is 8. 

81% of the organizations do outreach. 19% do not. Outreach is 
promoting community awareness through presentations and speeches 
to churches, civic organizations, professional organizations, 
classrooms, etc. ^ 4 



KyNo outreach 
Si Out reach 
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The total nunbar of paopla raachad in an average loonth by the 
organizations ia 2r367. The high and Xo^ answers were 779 and 10, 
raspectively. The average n iniber for a program ia 140. 

The average annual open ting budi^et breaks down as follows 




THE FOLLOWING WERE IDENTIFIED AS STRENGTHS BY THE HINK AGENCIES: 

I. STAFF 

A. Case nanagenent teclii.i^ue 

B. Personnel and program management capabilities 

C. Committed staff with low staff turnover 

D. Interviewing and selection process for staff 
B. Staff support system 

F. Professionally trained staff - H.S.W., M.A., Ph.D. and 

consulting psychiatrists 

G. Holistic approach to treatment 

II. COMMUNITY SUPPORT 

A. Advisory boards 

B. Strong community support 

C. Active Board of Directors 

D. Successful outreach efforts in community 

E. Support of court, human service and schools 

F. Networking with community agencies 

G. Volunteers 

H. Networking with city resources 

I. High visibility 

III. SERVICES 
A. Crisis 

1. Identifying abuse victims 

2. 24-hour crisis intervention 

3. High success rate with runaways 

4. Work well with victims of sexual abuse 

5. Suicide prevention and intervention 
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B. Education 

1. Educctionttl programs 

2. Good •lt«rnatis/c school 

3. 66% of youth involved in school program 

4. Bnploycbility remediation and self *suf f iciency skill 

training and career development services for 
high-risk youth 

5. Education continuation 

6. Bducctional resource center 

C. Counseling, Therapy end Aftercare 

1. Residential coi;nseling 

2. Family counseling program 

3. Ongoing counseling 

4. Individuelised attention for youth and their families 

5. Outpatient therapy 

6. Long-term cere including aftercare programs involving 

reintegrating yout>5 back in their home with family 
counseling and follow-up 

7. Family reunification through family systems 

counseling 

6. 30 days in residency evaluation program 

D. Misc. 

1. Prevention programs 

2. Health assessment < are systems 

3. Service tor minority clients 

4. structured shelter care for court ordered clients 

5. Strong youth participation program 

6. Strong residential programs 

7. Comprehensive services to youth and their families 

IV. MISCELLANEOUS STRENGTHS 

A. Success in helping serious juvenile delinquents in 

community end out of training school 

B. Low incidence of runaways from shelter 

C. Success with children from failed placement elsewhere 

D. High rate of low-income and minority particpants 
B. 60% of youth go to appropriate Uacements 

F. Majority of placements return home 

TUB FOLLOWING WERE IDBKTIPIED AS CONCERNS AND NEEDS BY THE MINK 
AGENCIES: 

I. COMMUNITY SUPPORT 

A. Development of agency pool willing and able participate 

in collaborative efforts 

B. Volunteer coordination 

C. Outrerch program 

D. Educate the general public on social service needs 

statewide 

II. SERVICES 

A. Vocational and educational needs 

B. Resources to meet demands 

C. More beds to meet shelter needs 

D. Cojnseling for sexual abuse victims 

E. Expansion of emergency shelter 

F. More living space 
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6. Training prograna 

H, Bxpanaion of aarvicea to neat cliant naada 

I. Bxtanaiva drug traatroant 

J. Davalopnant of family aupport for residents 

III. FUNDING 

A. CoBpatitiva aal arias 

B. Capital improvenent fu'^ds 

C. Inadequate funding for shelter program and agency 

D. Long hours and accelerated burnout due to inadequate funds 

for ataffing 

E. Low state commitment in dollars to human aarvicea 

F. Funding 

G. Broaden funding base for school 

H. Funding is inadequate for staff compensatJon 

I. Reduction of state funding forcing workers to pull youth 

before they are ready to leave 
J. Cost per day far axceeda what state reimburses at 
K. County dollars drying up 

IV. MISCELLANUOUS 

A. Initiative in counseling from residents and families 

B. Juvenile just .ce system not operating effectively 

C. Referring aga.'cies still learning how to use shelter 

D. Coordination of evaluation and assessment and placement 

planninq with juvenile court and Department of Human 
Scxvices 

E. Development of alternatives to the placemsint of children 

in adult jails 

The organizations that participated in this survey and data 
research are listed below: 

Children's Square U.S.A. 
Chapter 1 Runaway Program 
500 North 7th Street 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 51502 

Frank Kros, Director of Chapter 1 Runaway Program 

Comprehenaive Human Service 

The Front Door 

P.O. Box 1367 

Columbia, Missouri 65205 

(314) 874-868') 

Charles H. Servey, III# Executive Director 

Father Dunr'^'s Home For Boy? 
853 DunP Road 

Florissant! Mis^souri 63031 
(314) 837-0^13 

Gerald W. Hayes, Program Director 

Foundation II, Inc. 

Four ation II Youth Shelter 

125i 3rd Avenue SE 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 5240 3 

(319) 362-2176 

Steve Meyer, Executive Director 
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rrancia iMmr Youth tervicei 
Suit* 201, 2 South Adams 
lUson City, Iowa 50401 
(515) 423-7312 

BruM HoffMSter, Executive Director 

Girl a' Club of Sioux City 
723 Myrtle Street 
Sioux City, lowa 51103 
.(712) 252-1088 

Suaan Houchin-La Luz, Executive Director 

Iowa Coaiprehenaive Manpower Services, Inc. 

Varioua Youth Btploynent Projects 

1216 High Street 

Dea Moinea, Iowa 50010 

(515) 245-7800 

Janwa D. Underwood, Executive Director 

Marian Hall Enercency Shelter 
325 North Newstead 
St. Louis, Miaaouri 63108 
(314) 531-0511 

Patricia Bednara, Administrator 



Panhandle Youth Shelter 
3350 North 10th, Box 666 
Gering, Ne*^raaka 69341 
(308) 635-3069 

Joan CroBwr, Executive Director 

Polk County Youth Servicea 

Polk County Youth Shelter 

1546 Hull Avenue 

Des Moines, Iowa 50316 

(''IS) 286-3674 

Jerry Kopke, Director 

South Central Youth and Family Services Commission 
P.O. Box 355 
Indianola, Iowa 501?5 
(515) 961-8421 

Phil Wooderaon, Executive Director 

Synergy Houae, Inc. 
Synergy House 
P.O. Box 12181 
Parkville, Missouri 64152 
(816) 741-8700 

Jack NcClure, Executive Director 

United Action For Youth 
Box 692 

Iowa City, Iowa 52244 

Jim Swain, Executive Director 




« 
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Onittd Nethoditt Youthville, inc. 
Oasis I 
P.O. Box 210 
Nswton, Kansas 67114 
(316) 283-1950 

Bill Preston, Newton Canpus Director 

Vallay Shelter Hones, Inc. 
942 Marquette Street 
Davenport, Iowa 52804 
(319) 323-8094 

John NcBride. Executive Director 

Ifyandotte Houae, Inc. 
Neutrul Ground 
632 Tauronee 

Kanaas City, Kansas 66101 
(913) 342-9332 

Clarence Small, Program Director 

Youth Bawrgency Services and shelter of Iowa 

921 Pleasant 

Dea Moinea, Iowa 50309 

(515) 243-7825 

Susan Gehring, Executive Director 

Youth Emergency Service of Missouri 

6616 Haahington 

St. Louis, Miasouri 63130 

(314) 862-1334 

Linda Janea, Kxecutive 'director 
Yo*]th In Heed 

Youth In Need Shelter-YIN House 
529 Jefferaon Street 
St. Char lea, Missouri 63301 
(314) 9*16-3771 

Liza Andi.?w-Miller, Executive Director 

Youth Service System 
Freeway Station 
2202 South nth 
Lincoln, Nebraska 68502 
(402) 475-6261 

Mary Fran Flood, Executive Director 

Youth Shelter Services, Inc. 
Multi-level Projects 
P.O. Box 1626 
Amea, Iowa 50010 
(515) 232-4331 

Margaret Heas, Prevention/Education Director 
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Summer 1987 Newsletter of Missouri, Iowa, 

^^3( Nebraska, Kansas 

Network of Runaway and Homeless 
Youth Services 




MINK membars discuss prssemations at the prevention 
conference. Photo t>y Linda Nelson 



Prevention Training 
Conference 



MINK tponaortd i training oonfertnc* June ie-19th in 
kywi Cfty, lowi 45 partictpantt, indudhg 15 youth, 
attended from ttw four Hate area 

With the focus on youth pertidpation and prevention 
programming, paitic^oanls attended woiltshope on the 
theory ol prevention. CMid Sexual Abuse Prevention, 
Using the Media Arts as an Approach to Prevemion and 
Using Situational Dramy There was time also set aside 
for MINK member input 10 the MINK Board and for Youth- 
to-Youth Networking fadlitaied by Susie Norbeck, 
NNR&YS Youth rsp Board ment)er from ojr region 

Partidpanis h--* a chance to tour the Synthesis sludb at 
United Action for Youi. t (and mai<f many bizarre noises 
with the new synthesizen). Partidpanis were also 
treated to a perfonnanoe by the award-winning -Dating 
Ceflos' drama troupe m part of the presentation on 
sHuationai drama 

Unda Nelson 



MINK Staff Exchanges 

On June 25-26. Youth Emergency Service from BeRvue. 
NE sponsored a group staff exchange in Omaha. WHh 
the help o( Jennifer Oleary'a ooordkiation, 2Z MINK 
agency members attended inservice training by Oennia 
Meier, Synergy Houae, on Treating Sexual Abuse In a 
Residential Setting " Mit* agendas from Oes Moinea. 
Uncoin, Iowa City, Bellvue. Sioux CHy and ParfcvMewere 
represented. 

Another exchange took place earlier in th^ Spring when 
He ithsr Sooner. YESS staffperson from Oes Moines 
vielHd Project SAFE PLACc u begun by the YMCA 
Shfflerfor Runaways. Louisvaie, KY. 

Ex( ..inges to happen late this sui.imer win be between 
the Pai^andle Youth Services in Scottsbiuff, NE and 
shsNefB in Wyoming as wefl as between the Qirls Ciub of 
Stoux City and prevention servk^ss at United Action Fo, 
Youth, k>wa City. 

if you are interested in a staff exchange onoortun^y. 
please oontad the MINK office with your Mea 

Maria Nelson 
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mm* 

Youth 200O 

t MdM Yoi* 1000 Coniiranot In KaniM City. 
Vouch aooONntoindMlDnid and mottdtoilMM 
ihi Onwmo pnMwm of youlL Hit pngram li oo- 
iponiorid by flw OiiNMmoni of Ubor and «!• DipMt- 
monlof CdMlon. Youlli 2000^ aim lilo hoighion 
MMfiMS itaul tw iiMum and tKM of Itii onploy- 
mompioipiKli OTd praUoTMof todays 
and piomola aQMoniio tfiaao pioblaina. 

ManyofouryouHiaraalfMofbtinBundaiquaMlor 
ihafuiM-torihiaMMIobaMiiyoouUfitfidraMml- 
InolviitfMyoMildlaad. VMiapfiaanitrandkoonihut. 
tha pnportionof younopaopli omaffnottw l«borfefca 
who m not pnprad for awpteywai t and aalMwni- 
dancywfllnonaaaaubitarMlaly. Amaricaoannoiilford 
10 toaa a ganaiMlon of youii 10 povaily «id dMpalr. 

WanaadioplByapMlnlnaurinoihalyounoAnMricant 
iillhai|t^ Soma 
auQQiMbna Icf MMdual involviniant IndudO' 

auiuuvnaMiaiiiiiiuayuiuuiaaiaRNinaiiaacranooi 
tw Ihraa Ria lonillia Oipa owaad by ohangaa In (amly 
aouGRaiaanowDnipanfna. PwiK^paMwinyDuriocai 
PTAorscnooiBoaia Povoiuniaarwomiofyouriocal 
aolKiol i, and wta y aa wh a n achoolioanukHriy n aa d and 
aak lor non tv nonay. 

* MMfacy la a orilcal Inuo and oomnwnWaa naad lo 
bOQln to nvka afnoMil attack on MtofOt/ ttvough prt- 
aohoolprogrwia and apodal MMIvaa. Anyonawho 
canfaadorWilaoanhat>Vlhayara«Mng. 8u|sportyour 
local pi aach ool and Haadatanpfoorama. Voluniatrto 
ha^pwlhaRIF(naadhglaFun)pBDgram. Boauvaihat 
aach and ovary cWM In yoiyoomm u ntyhaaihachanoa 
10 laamio raad. 

* Sdioola cannot and ahould not ba aakid 10 taka on iha 
iramandoua talk of prapodno our youtti for aduMiood, 
aAhout aaalatanoa. FanSaa, oonvnunWaa and twal* 
naaaaa mual pal inwolvad. Buakiaaaaa can ptovlda 
Ir^onnatlon lo Mudami about tho worfd of wortt by 
aanlnQ aa mantora and fda modala, providkip wodc 
OKpaffinca, andtoankigaQu^pniantforiiudanttraMng. 
Trada and laolnloai schoola can provtda Infonnaiion 
about voeallona that aiudarta may puraua. Commmliy 
ofganizailona and faniMaa can Maract by offadng apo- 
dal aafvtoaa and aupfMt 

* PartnaraMpa art tha kay Buainoaaaa, oommunWot 
and Qovammau mutt mount a campaign that wM •n- 
couraoa youth to maka tho moat d lhair abiUea and 
oppoftunWaa. Qai bivoh/edl 



Aa paiama, oducaiofi. omptoyaiB, and oonoamad oM- 
zana d your oommunttaa I wga you 10 ba conoamad 
abmrtthlagoal. I WQa you lo Join your aHoita lo «» 
nattond Youth 2000 praoram and do your part m your 
own oommunfty lor ttia good d Amarican'a chldran'a 
kdura. 



JadcRMoClura 




Saptafflbar 20-22 aft tha daiaa for tha fourth MINK 
annud maaino and for «« thhd annud nnd cauoua 
Qathar-hL Onoaa0abi,tho|dntoonfofonoawlbahald 
atthatowa8iaia441campnaarMadrtd. fowa. Vm 
aatttng la a lowaiy. paaoaldonathal la varycondudvtfo 
aharing and wofldno. Tha wtathar In lafo Saplombar 
ahoukt ba lovaly aa wal. dtowino for mora outdoor 
acUvfUaathonlnthapaaL 

TTw RMatlnoa wl bagin wkh a MINK Boaid d Okaotora 
maathg vMi a ganaiBl mofitafahlp maating fo Idtow 
At tha ganard mambanNp maatfog tha dftoara and 
Board mambaia for tha upoomkxi yaar wl ba dadad. 
Polantld candUaiaa art now bdng aougM and anyona 
Intaraatad ahodd oontad Jack MoChira m thi lyiiNK 
Ofltoa— <8ir 741-0700. 

Monday and Tuaaday wl ba tnkilnr dayi wKh two 
tracka oflarad. Ona track wl prfmanly ba for MINK 
agandaa and tha topic wH ba auparvWon akHi. ThIa 
topte bickidaa laauaa audi aa conflict managamant. 
taanvbuldng. and craathw probfom-aoMng for anyona 
whoaupanrfaaaotharwodcara. Thara wl baa Id dax- 
pariandd laambv bMolvad ki Ma traMng. 

Tha aocond track wlba for agancypaopia bMolvadwiih 
tha Runi Caucua and wM tocua on advocacy- 
Youth participation la anoouragad In tha throa day avant 
and. If anough youth ragMar, apadd avanta wM ba 
plannad by and for youth mambara. TTw conf aranoa li 
a graat ona 10 Induda youth in bacauaa d tha vary low 
cod. MINKwHpayforthafodglngandmaalaforallthoaa 
altandingfrommambaraganciaa. Only tranaportdion 
mudbafumlahadbythaagandaa Each agancy may 
aandaavaralrapraaantatlvaa RagldraUonmatartalawill 
ba maMad out in mU-aummar 

Susan HouchkvUUuz 
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^ONNNHYS 
. BOARD MEETINn 



I. tUMMMTf 

Tht prtmi toQM Of Mi fflNtfng MMMd to te on 
acKoeacy. tiptctoljf ttw woik on iMuMatlon o« 
OJJOPmlflVHA OTdthtYounowAmtflcanoAct 

IL ma.(Mlepoiey,MvoeaqrandUf*agM 
ComMm) 

Moot of iio PPAL buHnoM w» foloMr up Oil ttit W 

li U ilMI nn TTiiif iiin itnHptff ■ Tltnni'T''-' ' 

lundhvtorflHYA wMdihtiOinoobionMnttoyouin 
Iht Polcy Rtpoftar. Susan Hur:*ln— Lata ohaM 
PPALinthaibiWKaof JudttiAtQio. loivawatdit- 
ouM«l in IgM of tha Mng on wlorDimani of )ail 
famovai. 

■I y (llamba w h l p^>andMda,«ndTfainlng 
GonviNlaa) 

MST wM to hava ad*Maad apfopoaHtotumoparation 
of Youlhnal ovar to a auboonM wth Yoi^tawoika o« 
MaOlorq Ufagon. ina prapoaai wa» acwd ufi uy inv 
aRaeuUva oorranMaalnalaad and Youlhnal wl ramafn a 
dM raapofwMy of tupa lopaz in ttia NNRYS DC 
oAtoa* 

TYw Waalam ilMa oontlcl (laquMng dual manfeanhlp 
in bom NNfrrS and a fagionil nitiMMH) waa raadvad. 
Ananomay advfaadttMboardthiltha agraamK«« waa in 
fad bi oonfOei wHh »WRYS DHM and Wastam Staiat 
hatbaanaamanawagraamani AlaoHawaliaquastad 
daalonaHno t naw Paciic telanda fagtoa Thayhava 
baan adviMd that tMa would alM> ba in oonfHct wMh 
cunani by4flwa. 

Nelwock 1^ wl ba oonlinuad to afflato who wi ba 
aikad to pay a aubacriplion. howavar no ona wi ba 
droppad sinca thia ii a valuabia maifcallng tool for new 
mairbafahlpaof NNRY& Youlh aiao wam a youth to 
youth nawtiatiar which wiba triad on a Mad baaia. I 
wl alao ba aandhg all currant fadarai grantees an 
Mationto)olnNNf^S. Wi have savaiat in region VII 
who are not dbad mambafs. 

IV. PMB (Paiaonal, Managamart, and Budgal 
CommRtaa) 

A new staff poeilion of Fund Developer was created and 
wi ba fled some time this year. The Change tor 
ChMren'campalgn was put on hokjfor ayaar. so MINK 
ahouldgoaheadonltsownwitholherregions Thereare 
no other major fund raising efforts ready for Implemen- 
tation at this time. 



V. 8VMP06IIIMM 

Daiaa ware aal tor the tKrf weak ol Fabniary starting on 
8unday.Januafy3V^thaOnvilShorahaminDC. Make 
your plana nov:. I am tooking tor Idaaa on oorpoma 
aponaei«Npaik4Mttoryoulhpartltilpstfoa PIsaaagsi 
ma Idaaa snd a thane. 

VL QEN0UL 

The MInorily Task Fbfoa ia oomplala and tha Minorty 
C«JCuaw«ooniinuadudngt«yaar. Thaytfatookliv 
tor aragtontohoalamto ya fmaattogandMia< maybe 
aakad. The summer oonfaianoa toaka oood and is 
axpactod to baful hy JUly in wgslyQurratfMralton in 
now. Jonatfian Cudsi^ mto M honanry ch* tor a 
nation^ youth polcy (YOUNG AMERICANS ACT). 
SuaanHouchln-Laftaannounoad«toiuralt**taf*in 
Madrid and wo wl gal aoma pamdpanli fram other 
regtona. 

I wouto »a MNK to ba thMdng of who mlflN Mfva as 
RagtonalRapnartyaaraoiiitwaoanbatfnlntonni tl on 
andskMbuUngtorthMparaon. I am planning to not 
aaakMpoaMonatourthlkna. ltwasfliintobap«lof 
the MNKbtoA wlh Suian HouchkhLaka and Susto 
Norback. Thanartboaidmaa t inglipriortotheaummer 

JlmSwakn 

Ragton Vll Reprasaniativa. NNRYS Board ol Dkactori 

YOUTH VOICE 
on NNR&YS Board 

H tooks as K iMa la gotog to be an axcVng year on the 
WJR&YS Board of Bit idoraiWIh m afynaw member s . 
Indudtog three new youth p«tk:4pariiB. thars aaama to 
ba a atmng aanaa of vtaMy and ppaMva anaigy praaam. 
As ona ol the thrn naw youm boaid mambaiB. I tound 
my fkat ful length board maattog a vary totonaa. taw 
poaUvaaxparfenoa. rmaapadaNytKCkad about havtog 
auchiold youth rapiiisniatnn After havtogaomatlms 
to thk* and piM. wa are bagkintog to atart toto adton. 
Somaofthap(o)aotothalwaimpur8uk«lnckide' a 
quaatlonaraonyouthpartto^paHon(torimartotonnilion 
on dHarani youth partlcipalton pTOb m aoreaa the 
oob.«y). a youth nawatottar. a biod«r» daaeriUng the 
Symposkjm aicparianoa from a ywth pofet o« vtow and 
tha compRation of a maMng Isl tor youth oontacu in 
agendea throughout the country. We hope to get these 
ktoMoutoftheplannbigatagsathfayearandplacayMAh 
partidpalton in a pennanent aotlva posNton ontha Board, 
ragardlaaaofthaapaclfto MMduals avatUMa at the 
time Wave had very «oldaupport from the Board and 
in continue to report! theaa protects develop 

SuunD. Nort)eck ' 
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Youth In Need Young Moms Program 



ViMi iMnagt pmnmood li Mtn wlh rtaks and oo«s 
toriioonotnNd,lliarMftyth«fn«ibiaDotpltdand 
dNlliMttiinttwnMoonilniclivtintnMrpottbto. TTm 
Midt M itM prvgrtinoy and pirtr«hood cw 
oppot iunijr fof c haracur davtlo i»na ia to htlpliil for 
iioaa oorfrenlad wtti tha pniMtin. 

In aoma caiaa adotoaoanl moihar li aNa to ahVt 
aM could ba a vaiy inlam^ino lofoa In har Ma Mo a 
mofapoaUvadbadion.* BuchhobwdOolooniandmtt 
tprmwy^aanayamottm^BiaoraaiMiloiiahaaicpad' 
ancaa<nNlngai iKio aa rt<m o»arria » aharaaiablrtt 
•air-conWonoa and acNavt a naw Maoradon of har 
paraonMy - Thay abaaa llNl Ma mora Manoad par- 
•paolvt oafi chanoa puUc polqr toward taanaga ptf- 
anto; lotowtaB M tliar ara alrangttv lo draw upon. 
r«harthvMt«M*naaaaaioovaiteinalnwoftdngwfth 
laanoga paranla. haaRh pidaaaionali can hava a f » 
mom poaliiva Impact on «ia davatopmani o( botti tha 
taanaoamodiarandharct»%l An awwanaaa of ttia 
youno mothaila poianiiai and aooomplahnwnia la ton- 
paralivaforplannin0ftialmanlandpafanl adbcallon 
pfognamMaHlmaximbathapoalivabahavlorahovm 

hif *fc«>*«» issnsas^ * «>->««■>«« 



Youth ki Naad^ Young Moma Pfolacilocuaaa on ha^ 
Ino yourv parama do tna ba« Job of paianilnB ihay can. 
By provMno auppoft gnwpa and counaaino for young 
paranla. YIN hopaa thai tha polanlW tnaanai of p^ 
nancy and pararthood can bamMmhad. Youixfpfv- 
mu V ftccuraoad to axamlna thair Muraa, iMr 
raWtonaNpaandlhalrroliaaaparania. JanWlMn^tha 
M( nnafflbar for Young Moina prngram. aiN hat* 
thayotahaddraaatfwpraciM 
dHlodHaa of being a young paiant Tha young param 
racalvaa ha«> ««i locating ohM cm. brt}y dolhaa. 
haaMMraandha^flgwIngcuthoMrloalBylnacfioolor 
OitaQED. Aaaoci«lon«W)olharyour«paaplaaxpa- 
rtandng pragnancy or paraniboMj h^pa tha young p«w 
am daal wlh fta lonalnaaa. laotairm. and dipraaalon 
thai axaoaibalaa tha pfoUam of younc paranlhood. 

Many raaouroaa aia raqukad by lhaaa young famllM. 
YIN la looMngforvokimaarand ln«nddonatlona ( aueh 
u malamly dolhaa. baby lama, and loya ) aa wal at 
finandaiwppoftforihlapfogram. Anyona intaraalad In 
ha^ should coniactJan WiMn or Uza AndravHUIIltr 
at 946-3771 

During 1967 tha St. ChartM Community Cound and 
Youth In Naad wl fooua on tha preblama of loan piag. 
nancyandparanthoodln8l.ChadaaCouniy. Thiagioup 



wlaxplorathapfOblama.tharaaourDr 4ndthaMMln 
aan^naadadbypragnamtaanaandptfama. Any. 
ona Intaraalad In partldpailng It % oounly^Mlda allort 
ahould oon^ JUdy U)afllar.94e-7200 or Ua Aivlraw- 
MMar ai Youth In Naad. 946^1. 

Young Monfi la fbndid by «ia Chldran^ Tniat Fund. 
Ha^ prvvant chNd abuaa. Fl In Una 26C on your 
Mlaaourl Stala Income Tax Fonn. 

( RapdnladftomthaRlvarCky Nawa 
YIN.SLChailaa.MO) 



Project 
SAFE PLACE 




PmJadSAreKACEofflcMyopanadlnOaaMolna«.IA 

mmmm w tcoo. uTi Jufw i. 19C/. « m tmmtg 

raoalvad and auppoitad through^ tha oommunly. 
Paopla aia laamkig 9bQul tha program via tha madtai. 
poalaraandalgna that aradtapiayadthmugh^ut tha dty. 
and word of mouth. Smdantcankwaradlatrlxitadioal 
Oaa Molnaa High School youth In May. and wM ba ra- 
lMu9dloaialudanlalngradaa7'l2lnlhafal. Alao.ln- 
paraonpraaanMlonawMbamada at aach of tha Junior 
High and High Schooto bagMng In Saptanter. 

Curranliy. thara ara a loUM of 2S SAFE PLACE akaa 
orlamadandopanloaarvayouth. ThafaaraigcartlM. 
tralnad vohjntaara through^ tha dty: wKh Molhar 14 
achadjladlobalralnidonJUna29. Todaia.wahava 
had 6 youtha uib tha SAFE PLACE pmyim. 3 tiy 
caing In altar laamlngdbout tha aarvtoa.and5by going 
to SAFE PLACE aNaa. Ofthoaa5youlh.3camalotha 
ahaltar; ona for 6 doya and tha olhar two for laaa fhM 6 
houra. 

Wa era raoaMng vary poaHlva rapons about Projact 
SAFE PLACE from alta a mployaa a . voiuniaara. buH- 
naaa and Human San/ioa rapraaantaUvaa. communky 
cltizana. and moat hnportantfy. tha youth tnamaalvaa. 
Waa)(pact that Prejad SAFE PLACE oontmua to 
grow and proapar ai mora and mora paopla baooma 
famlHarwIlhiL 

Haathar Soanar 
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PROGRAM PROFILE 
The Synthesis Arts Workshop, 
A Positive Alternative for Youth 



pi«ti 



BACKGROUND 



TYw SynthMli Progrvn hM bttnoptmino M a part ol 
UnMd M an^y^ m Iowa CHy iinct ^97n,J>mn^ 
opad at an kviovatfvt approach to pfavanidaNnqiMncy, 
fiynttiaiia waa ot^^fMBf ftjndad in part writti crtma pra> 
vanUon fundi from flit Law Enteroamam AasiManot 
AdmMatralton. Thaoijglnai ima m oliha program waa to 
Invo^ft youlh in tha arta, aapadaRy alaclionic arta such 
aa aound and vUao faoonflng. aa a maana ol lmp,w.-*ng 
IniMdkjalaaMaiaamandanoouiaoino poaUva alema 
ivaa to bwohwnam in dalmiuanl bahavtor, 

Uainothaartainwofl(wlhchldranian6;anawldia. Arts 
ttw^sy can ba nolad inaarty yDUlhpfDg.,jnaof juvaniia 
hattultona o( tha nimaan iNrtlaa. Uaaoimaartiki 
pmv<anttn0 Mnquanoy ia atoo not naw. In 1068 ttia 
National CounoNOnCilma and Damquancyraoognizad 
a atrong potanM tor arts lalaiad pragrama to raduca 
dalnquancy. In April o( that yaarNCCOHauad a report 
aummartdng a aunmy o( no laaa than 64 pfogntms thai 
irwolvad aNisk youth in aoma fonn o( tha partonning 
arta. Tha Synihaala Pn)gram la ona o( nnany auch 
pn)gFama mat hava ansiao in oomrnunoaa vwougnoui 
thaooumnr. 

Synlhaaia Qparataa today aa tha wcmaiatona of a oom- 
prahanalvaoommunlybaBadpravantiona<tort. WNto 
reducing dalnquancy cortinuaa aa ona ol Is major 
Qbjacltvaa. Synlhaala la Intondad m a pravanUva ra- 
ryywa to a wida ranga o( olhar prabtoma affacting 
young paopla. Moat hnportam to thia rola la tha 
program'acapaolly to InvoVa youth in ha^ aach olhar 
and thair oonvnunHy. Ovar 1000 youth hava t)aan 
invoMd in or crsatodaavaral hundred projacto. manyol 
which mada signMcanl oomrttxjHona to tha wan baing ol 
IhatowaCltyoommunKy. Naartyalofthaptojads.iava 
oomributodtolhaaaN-aataamcflhapartldpanlsaadocu 
mantod in pra^ totting of aariy partl^panis in tha 



At tha tima Symhaais was davalopad, much of tha 
Maralure about dallnquancy prevanUon axamlnad al- 
lanatton and poor aaV aataam aa fadore oomribuHng to 
tha dallnquancy of indMduals. (Journal of Raaaaich in 
Crtma and Dalnquancy, July 1975; Criminology, Tabni- 
afy1978;JounialofCrtmlnalJuat<oa.Maroh1976) Tha 
oonoapl of poaHh^ paar culture waa tha aubjad of 
aavaral booka and artldaa at thw tkna and tha notton of 
dallnquancy as a laamad bahavlor was alao wrfttan 
ibout Thaaaldaaslaadaoma youth wortwre to txptore 
tha laaming precaas of adolascema. axpaclally in non- 
school sattkigs. aa a maana to knprova daRnquancy 
pravamion. 




Pravantion has takan on a mora promtoam foto In youth 
wortt today In part bacauaa of tha amphaala of tha 
Juvania Juatioa and Dalnquancy Pravsmton Act and 
parhaps aa a rsauk of groupa auch aa tha Nafonai 
Commlttaa to Prtvam ChU Abuaa «id tha Pravantton 
AdvlaofyCound of tha National Inadluia of DnigAbuaa. 
WhHa re aaar ch abo u tprsvantinnlsaairslaihrelylmlad. 
what deaa axlsl oonilnuaa \:> potol to a prooaaa of 
an|)owaring IndMduals aa ail flftocthre way to pravani 
not only dallnquancy. but chU abuaa, taan aubatanoa 
abuaa, toan auldda. toan pragnancy. and a wUa rMiga 
of othar aodal problams of oonoam to pubic polcy 
makaii. In an aga dcinatari by tachnology, halptog 
youth maaiar alacbonic rsoordino or toachtog 
them how to usaa vUaocame^orprocuoa a documan- 
tary ttlavlalon show are obvious maans of ampowar- 



DAY TO DA' OPERATIONS 

SyrKhasIs Is opan Tuaaday thrr-^ Saturday, aftor 
school and avaning. Thara ia ona AjMims coordinator, 
two part-tima youth SUM and about flflaen roQuCjr vokm- 
taarelndudtogoonaulllngartlato. Somaof tha youth staN 
ara paid through JTPA or othar local Joba programs and 
last yaar sav^ral ragular votuntaare racaivad coNaga or 
wo^' «hcoi cradK for thak wori(. 

oonllmiadonpaga 8 
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Synthesis 

CMttmittflremiMg* 6 
TiMfv an wMkV timMM tor aciMiM Mich 



Oreupa. and moonlnQ aaaatom. Olhar timaa art m 
MidatorgrMipacfMtfaa. Soma tlmaalota art opan)u« 
for«o^aollvMa«L Thart aia klw Ikna ahia wtwi 
WMAiaH and ottiar greupa can raaaivt Via atudio. 
ttaMma, or aqiMpmant tor Mr own proladi. 

lnFY80.8yf«iaalawaaopan 2l8dayaand1.a42aiiNlo 
MMoaawaiafaoordad 68aoundpiojacla(banddam:: 
tapaa. alactionto mualc oompoaUona. ale.). 27 vUao 
Pfi^ (dooimaniariN. vidao art. ale.). 22 
flkm. and 14 plwiDgniphy piolacia wart oomptoiad aa 
y rt aay yan<proiaciiualnotradronalait»vTna. Ona- 
hundradnlnaijKina09l )fraamuaiclaaaonawwagivtn 
and 62 woffcrtwpa to arMi aehooli and oreupt wart 
inandad by ovar 800 youth. Baaidaa ha^ youth 
pfwtooar^mniy.fMihadpro)^ 
•Oayoi^k . dnofhtn. axptoia tha aqu^pmant and 
mafcanotea. AhnUwdpraJactltnotalMrayanaGaaaary 
torayoulhtouaathaaludto.bullaoftaniharaauliaathM 
dtooovarwhalthaycando. It It Mandad thai ataff and 
vohjniaarabauaadaaart^ 

Pfrtldponia. Tha goal of tha program It to paaa on 
ImmMga to paitlc^nia. anrpowaring t^ 
can oor«rol and oparato tha aquipmam thanaatvaa. 



FAOimES AND EQUIPMENT 

Synthatia offara a broad ranga of arts programming 
Somt thinga. aich aa tha dnma troupa raquirt only 
rohaanalapaoaandnoaquipmani. Wkh aoma araat. 
wch aa photography, wa loan out 35mm camaraa, uaa 
inaciyracraailonoantordartooomforprinf «. WaalM 
havaaSupar-fcamaratotoankktoint'i atadbian^ 
matodandothartonnaofflnHnaMng.r .aomatndl. 
tional aita actMHaa wt hava utad bar id or doi>atad 
aqulpmaniauchaaaloomorpottonwhaal. Wahaveour 
oiwn^portabtovidaoaqulpi^andtorvldaoaraqukkM 
tot of admng wa hav -Toaaa to adWng dacka at tha cHy 
IbraryandcablaTVfranchiaa. Inthaaraaof muaic.wa 
hava a oomplato aound raoording atudto torlndMdualt 
and tocal banda to uaa (an 8 channal mixar. a 4 channal 
raal to raal, a 4 channat oaaaatta raoordar, 2 channal 

caaaattoandraaltoraafdackatormixingdowntoalarao. 



PARnOPANT PROFItf 

Uat yaar tha Synihaala Arto Wbrtcahop larvad 206 
Johnton County youth. 127 waranaw to tha program 
that yaar wriih 180 in achooi. 1 1 droppad out (savaral 
mora rttomad to achooi during tha yaar) and 17 waro 
raoant high achooi gradbataa. 

Al aarvfcaa ara fraa and avalabia to any youth. 12-18 
ytaraofagainJohntonCouniy Aiuivayofpartic^Mmti 
thowad tha 81% wart fmm low to modarata inooma 
tonMaaualngHUOinoomaguldaiinaa. Thiiiy^wara 
mm rural paita of tha county and thara wara 134 malat 
and 74 famalaa in tha program. Sixty-two of tha partid- 
panto wtra alM> involvad in UAVt GounaaRng and 
Intarvtniion program whHa tha ramalnlng147youthonly 
participatadinpravanttonprograma Partidpanttcoma 
to tha progmm in a numbar of wnya. WhUa tome are 
rafarrad by othar agandat or sohoola, othara haar about 
th« program from tha outraach aftoita of UAY. from 
pf artaorfromadvartiaing Most howavar find out by 
word of mouth from paan and atl aarvi^s ara voiuntaiy 



Ljnrja Wvlana, Synihaala Aita 
MlNKooftfarancapraaamaltont. Photo byLlnda Nalton 



mica, atanda. audto tapa. ale), Wa aHo hava inatnh 
mama to uaa In muato production and lasaona (alactric 
guttara and ampa. dnimt. pianos, and acouatic guKara 
whichcanbachackadouttothoaataMnglaaaons). Our 
nawait addition it our alactronto music production cantor 
wMchlnchjdaaanoldarArpsynihMizarP*' 'eHas3naw 
synthasizara (inducf^ a aampiar). a aaouanoar. drum 
machine. mIxar. and 4 channal cassatte recorder 

Contrary to ho« axtanelva and -high lach" thia aH might 
8cund.thialtnotinaglamorou8facHity UAYislocatad 
In a house In a rasidantial part of town and tha "Wudio' ia 
crammed in a small upstairs room. Tha worttshop 
maintains an infonnal, drop-In spirit. 



a 
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YOUTH 

PARTICIPATION & LLADERSHIP 

Tbt lounMlon o« auooiMM youttVadull pwtntrihfpp 
and tht dtv«lopmtnl ol youth iMdtnhlp in program- 
ming ind sdvoucy imIs on i stnHiQ oonvnUmont lo 
•ducMlngyoulh. ProgrmpirtidpanlinttdikmMlhty 
art to bo prapwtd tor iMdtfihip (oiN «nd htvt • rMl 
•ItoroolthtpowortoipiogranVtdieltton-maWtx;! An 
arts woitohop auGh « Syrtftooto pravidoo an «roilont 
taachino oppoitunMy tor hooping youth davolop tfwaa 
aMte. 



Boaidoa tho poaMvo c;:p«1tnooa to bo had by agoncy 
clonto and conminNy youth in as arta woitohop, Syn- 
thaala alao pnvldaa UnMd Actton tor Yc>uth wlh youth 
\NhD havo tha tima. anargy, ind oommMmant to toam 
naw aMto and provtoa toadarahip In govaming tha pro- 
gram Parttoipania ara aagar to ba aducatad to M 
laadarMprotoauwalaatobaioia mi»dala forothar 
dtenta in criato. 



UAY matotaina aavaraf youth paitidpatton aftorto wlhln 
Itprograma Ono tuch affort la tha 
Synihaaia Youth Advlaory Board. Thia group maan 
rnonthtytohal|pSyrthoaiactaffplanpregranvnlng,rnaka 
dadaionsan^' '^projads. Thaaamaalingaaraopan 
toaNpartldp^ ? and about 10% c? SynthasH dtonn 
partldpala. Minutoa and maating notioaa ait aani to 
Intorm and ramind youth of maatlnga Tha maatinga ara 
tnformal and baaad on oonMnaua dadaton-maWng wlh 
youth iDtaHng toadarahip rolaa. to tha paat thay hava 
ha^ wth dtvatoping tha ortcntaHon aducaUon pN- 
loaophy. daddtog achadulaa. ar J aaaaaaing atodlo 
naada. 

Tha crianlation rap davalopod by tha youth advisory 
hoard and atatt la tlia inWalitap towarda aducaiing and 
ampowaring youth partidpanto aa to thak rlghta and 
rasponakiMlaatothaprogratTV Al youth coming into tha 
program art rtquaatad to radava thia IntomMiion Tha 
orlantatlon la aducatlonal inthat I infonna youtl. of tha 
itndcaa and opportunHias both to tha Synthaaia pro- 
gram and UAY^ Counaaing and tolarvantion program 
Wa alao uaa thIa InJHal opportunity to bagin tha prooass 
of smpowaring thaaa youth by axdwiging oontrads 
ragaidlng thair righia and rasponaMUaa In tha program 

Tha Idaa bahind thia pfocaaa of oritntauon aducatlon 
and aignad agraamanto la to sat an initial poaNiva atmos- 
phara to which participants undarstand what wa do, 
whara thay fi* to and hew important ihay art as volun- 
taars oontrtoutlng bade to tha program for oihar youth. 
Wa axpiain our ftjnding and participants undarstand thai 
wa chaiga no ftes tor sanrices, aquipmani usa, iassons 




Tha Dating Caloa Drama Tmipa parform for MINK. 
Photo by UndaNataon 



or mat».4ls . Wa daabt thair tIma and input, not thair 
monay. to Katptht program going. Tha art charishad 
asaresourca 

Synthasis also Includaa an award ««lnnlng drama troupa 
oomposad 'vf arta youth who voluntaar thtir timt and 
talants to parform scanoa about vartoua issues of con- 
cam to young ptopto. Tha DATING CDJ.06. u thiiy 
art known, hava parf onnad In ovtr twanty achools and 
for dozana of youth groupa and oonfarancaa about 
loptoi ranging from chHd abuaa and running away to aax 
rola siartotyping and paar praaaurt. Each aoana la 
foltowad byadiaousatonwHththtaudtoncaaboutwhat 
thay viawad and how thay migN raspond In a similar 
altuatfon. 

Tha group rahaarsaa waaMy and Is opan to naw parttol- 
panta at vartoua tknaa In thayaar. DATING CEaOShaa 
davatopad ovar thirty dlffartnt acanaa about problama 
facadt^youth. Thaprocaaaofthatroupaisanaxoallanl 
exampla of tha typa of laadarsNp davatopmant that can 
occur. Troupa mambara pick a aub|ad (ag. ^hg 
violanca); bring in guast apaaktrs and writtan rasouroaa 
on tht topic (rape Hna staff, focal crime statlstka); dia- 
Cw iS tha Infonnation and tha ir own parsonsl axpariancaa 
and id^as on the 8ub)act . then work together as a group 
to devalop a scene which win stimulata discusston by the 
intended audlerioe 

continued on pago 8 
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The Ditino Calos Drama Troupe perform for MINK. Photo b/ Unda Nelson 



SYNTHESIS 
continued from page 7 



CONCtUSION 

a moM ol pnvtntkm iTmn is crt ativ* and Nki^wm 
youth partdpitton In an dgtncy and a oommunay. 
Synihaab pravktoa for both primary ' > . aaoondary 
pravtntion, raachino al youth but aapaoaly many ai- 
rlakyoiAn. ita moal impoftar* faahiro la thai I aHowa 
youth to ahow tach olhar thai! thay canto about whil 
happtnato IndMduala and tha aodaiy In which thoy llva. 

Tha folbMring plact by woild rtknowr^ muaidan Pablo 
Caaaii boat aummaritaa tha Qoala ol Synihaala* 

A MUSICIAN'S VIEW 
OF CHILDREN 

Eachi$oondm9v9l§nn§w»ndunkfu0momtitofth0 

btfMoaki Andwhatdow. t$m:hourcNldr§ntn9Chool? 
W0i99chth0mM1woMnd1womi^»fourandMPMfi$ 
i$th0caplM of France, Whwiw^mMHofachtham 
whatth$ytr9? W9»houUiMytoaachofth»m: Do you 
knowwtmtyouan? YouMnMnwvsi. YouanunlquB, 
In Slotm world thorn H no othorcNid oxoctfy Mra you, 
lnthomllllot)$ofyom9thMthavepa$s$d,thef9ha8novof 
boon a chUd Hk9 you. And took at your body- what a 
wondarkkl Your toga, your arnia, your cunttkigflngors, 
thowayyoumovaf YoumaybocomaaSh^aapearo.a 
Micholangato, a Baothovon, You hava tha capacity for 



anything. Yaa,youaraamarvai Andwhanyougnmup, 
can you than hannanothar who ta, Ukayou, tmarvt? 
Youmuetchariahonaanothar, Youmuatwotk-wamuat 
afl work' to maka*hl$worki worthy of Its cNkkaa 

Unda Nalaon and Jim Swalm 



Drama Troupe Reoelvea Award 

In «hjna, I waa my giau ptoaaun to go wlh tiw Datlno 
CaHoa on thair firat out of atata parfomfuuica 
opportunity AKhough It waa dHficult to arranQo all tha 
loglatica to laava tha gra»t atata ollowa, ft waa wan worth 
thaaffort. 

Tha drama troupa, rapraaanlad by fiva young paople and 
our faa.laaa laadar. Jim Swaim, haadad out from Iowa 
City at 5-00 am on Wadnaaday, Juna 10 to arriva In 
Kanaaa Cfty aarly anough to panidpata In tha awarda 
praaantailon aagmani of Jaan Eldai^ addraaa (Jaan 
Eldar lathaAnlatanlSacrataryof HaafthandHuman 
SanHoaa) Mong with tha tCanaai City CobruK/larchlno 
Band, tha Datlrig Caloa drama troupa was baing pr«- 
aan^ad willi an award to raoognlza our afforta to help 
othar young paopla. 

Wa arrivad on tina and attar quick ahowara and a 
changa of clothaa. wa anxloualy hurrlad down tha iarga 
aaaamblyroom Whanourtlmacama.wamadaourway 

up the podium and pmudly accepted our award It waa 
a vary exclt^ expartenca to be publicly recognized for 
our wotk 

SuaanD h4ort}eci( 
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Mlboklnttmmlmf, 

t $99 ttmmfhctton of • cm 

W^^tiOQ to fffOW Up, 

Butnotqui9r99dytol9tgo.. 

URmf90fwh9ttmtopl9y 

with tho doB 

orpu9hliaski9 

0H9 ftwfttnl lofiffing 

fbfptoioction 

th9n9Xt. 

WtntklQ to bo ff99. 

lplGkupthotip$tick, 
9ndtr^C9lnnd. 
MtmMoimtfacf'jO. 
No. not quXi rooOy yot. 
Ipkitupthodotf 
and dosotho door. 



4kc mirror 



Art by Coleea Coover 



POEMS FROM YOUTH 
SYNERGY HOUSE, PARKVILLE. MO. 

Forward into tomfy, 

thajounwyofmyaoul. 
Conptotionofthotaakathmid, 

b9ingtni9tomygoaL 
mino down tho pfophosy, 

knowing thtt¥¥ttat 1 899k is tnj9 
Tha is th9ioum9y pa$t Ufa, 

into unc9rtalfny 

onc9,twte9roality 

and into tnAh. 



Toalithostaff 
At Syn9fgy housa 
rou mada mo iaugi^ 
77)»i scatter Mr«« mouse 

You taugfn fna mannara 
anddifforontatylaa 
Sotiar9)souri)dnn9r 
kaapitotjtofntyma 




You mada my atay hara 
A laaaon to laam 
You'rsailaoaincara 

So now m adjourn. -graphics by Colleen Ccover. youtr. boarJ mender, 

United Action tof Youth. Iowa City. lA' 
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INCREASES FOR FOSTER CARE 
PAYMENTS VETOED 

On JuM 10 Govtmor Branttad Indudtd increatas in 
SUM foflttr cart paymemt smong tha kama thai ha 
vatoad Soaanottoappaupartltanjwiquoiaaracani 
Daa Mointa naohtar aftlda which I f aal f aiily datcriba^ 
whM haa hiv>panad hara. THara ia cartakily anough 
blamttobapaasadaroundtoalpartlaaonthaln-fiohling 
and dtoagraamMiti batwaan tha polHcal principala bi- 
volvw) in this drama, which haa rawltad in our bafciQ 
caught inthacrota lira, and baing Itft wUh zaro incraasa 
fortht comingyaar. ^)aar1ng in mind that ovtr tha last two 
yaanwahavatustainadcuts ''About$27mM)ionwas 
aratad from tha budgat that would hava paid for in- 
craana in raimburaamantt to foatar partnu and group 

homaa nvy$2.7mi«onwaspiftof about$8mflllion 

cuk from tpanding that wouid hava aidM) da^cara sarv. 
icaa, famly planning. nunJng homa rasJdanta. care for 
mantaNy ratardad afid dbaUad lowana, and a muttilude 
ofotharaodalMfvicaa... Tha cuts 

raaultid from dtoagr«amania batwan lawmakan 
anu lagovtrr^ronhovv avlaathaatata'sincomatax 
tytttro and for a $2 4 MNion ttata budgat.... Ba- 
causa ol thoaa and othar dtffarancaa. lawmtfcara and 
Branttad failed to concur on how much monay wai 
avaHaMa In tha Mite budgat Although Damocraia who 
control tha Lagitla^•ra aaythay laft town with a $9 million 
b*ranca m tha tM. Branatad mainlalnad ha had to cut $35 
million or tha atata would hava baan laft wUh a daf icit 
Bramtad it now taying tha budgat win hava a $2 mfllion 
tuipfcjs If ha approvaa a tacond m passed durttig the 
Legislature's special session that raitas $25 nnillion In 
taxes from businesses ' 



JohnMcBrlde 



An CoDbcd Coovcr 



June 11,1987 



The Honorable Terry E Brartstad, Governor 

State Capitol 

Das Moines, IA 50319 



Dear Governor Brandstad 

In line Item vetos to make up apro/ectedshoitfallin r^xt 
year*s statb budget you have cut orograms for depend- 
entchildren, chikl^n msheHerhomesandgrouphomes, 
and chUdren in the not-for-profit instttutions across Iowa 
that have taken the place of orphanages 

While funding for many programs and personnel wis left 
intact or increased, you have chosen to reduce deeper- 
atefyneededfundsforthecareofhomelessanddepend- 
erttchikken 

In 1995 and again in 1986. funds to provkfers of state 
k>sterrarewerecut'by339%andby27%repectively 
Now, for the third year kt a row, we have been given the 
third, anddeepest cut -6 5% 

I protest in the strongs possbte temts reaoMng fiscal 
problems at the expense of dependent and ;x/me/t?ss 
chikSren, end I caH upon yoit tj reverse tha clear and 
hannfulpattemofdedming support for chiHren who are 
the responsibiMy of the State of towa 



Sincerely, 



John D McBrkie 
President 

towa Shelter and Detention Association 
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Prevention and Youth Participation 
attlie Giris Ciub 

RwkjdnQ tte Ngh school &oi^ rm and 
young cNUrm pral«ci thttntolvot ffom tnutl itejM 
«• tho foout of pfogrvm mailt potsMo by granh 
ricdvwl raoinlly by Tht OMi' Chib of Sioiix aiy. 



Ill 



Qkli' Club and volunlMkt havt btgun • strtM of 
KldMywoMiopaiotMChappreximatoly 150 Sioux 
Cfty cfMran how to raoognlzt and pravtm chu abuM 
Thawoffcshopa, fundad in part by a priorty grantfromtha 
UnKad Way of Slouxland. art baing offtrad to chldrtn at 
tha Qifia' Club and ai olhar bcaUona throughout tha dty 

"Chid abuaa. paftailaily aaxual abuM. ia ona of tha 
moat ifoublnii pnblama fndng our community.' saya 
Qlrti'Clubpraoramdiracior.JanKllniladna -Roportsof 
aaxual abuaa ana ao numaroua M tha Dapartmant of 
Human SaivtoaahaadadaradliaaV jnicrfala' 

KUMty la aaUMwUing pravanilonprogMmdaaignad 
to Incraaii chldftn^ oonfldanca and aMily to pretad 
thamaalvaa. r» woiKchopa halp chRdren Idantly po- 
tanUalyunaafaailualtona and waya to avoid tham. Kida 
aiao laam to dMngulah batwa«n good Mid prablam 
touchaa. and laam how and whom to aa^ ft/r halp 

m oooparation wlh waatam Iowa Tachnical Colaga. 
Tha Qkla' Club ftf Sipux City ia ilao davaloping a Caraar 
Awaranaaa Program daaignad for ^HMdvanlagad youth 
agaa 16-21 Thapragram.fundadbyfadaraladucatlon 
dolara. providaa comprahanalva vocational planning 
aafvioaa for poiantlal high achool drep-outa. 

A aunwy of local Jnp^uta ravaalad that they would not 
havf itft achod If thair fttttnga of taM -worth and krterper- 
aonal raiaUonahipa had baan poaltiva 

XXk goal for thia program; aaya Tammy Sobia«kt-Joy. 
program ooofdinator, la to Improva tha aatf-astaam of 
our gifla ao that thay wNl ba batlar praparad aa yo>jng 
woman to provlda for thamaalvaa and thair familias. 
alona If nacaaaary.' 

Tha primary pufpoaaof any Qiria Club, and tha Qlrla Club 
of Sioux City ia no axcapllon. ia to pravant thoaa actlviilaa 
which cauaanagatiyaiabaling and low aaU-aetaam Al 
of tha programa attha Club buid on a giffa atrangtha and 
taach har naw akia ao that aha can faal batter '^out 



Specif Icaily targaltad for pravantion activiilaa at the Club 
are adoiaacant pregnancy, dnig and alcohol abusa.and 
child aaxuai abuse, infonnallon about being female is 
buDt into several dassaa that are offered for girls In 
dWeranl rge groups. The infonnation ia age appropriate 
and good deciaion-making sidils are taught 



Throughout al of the aummar^ ptavamlon actlvMaa at 
the Girta Club, youth ere involvadin a mi4or way. Tha 
Club haa five aummar youth employment alota andthrea 
werafradbyOiftiClubmambefa. Youth amptoyaeafll 
a variety of Jobs, from gymnaalum auparviaorto arte and 
craftateachar. in addllon to the JTPA a m pl c yaa a . many 
of tha Club'a taan members vokjntser their services at 
thaClub Aaaledgroupofteenmemberawhoaralnthe 
Career Awaranaaa Program are available to volunteer 
fOrcommunayproleclaaawal. Al in all. tne Cirla Club 
dependa haavly on youth worfcara to dalver aeivioaa to 
Is younger mambara. Needie aa to say. they provlda a 
great aouroa of rola-modaing for the youiiger girls. 

Susan Houchin-Laluz 



From our MINK President . 



OaarMMIsa. 

Thi$y0ari$flyin,^byl M08t<^tt^ group actMties of this 
fifca/yaar ana oomphtmi. Then anaftw tuff ox- 

tMkingplm: T,i» Nationat Tninlno talc place in 
MkmaapoKaandtrmyMtNKMI(a¥^panidipatai Ihopa 
toaaayoutharal 

Oir Annual MaafyiQwtl bah MaMd. Iowa. Saptambar 
20-22. Notonlyiathlaourmdannualmaatlng^butltia 
Mho -Htrthkd annual rural Caucuamaatinc NotontywK 
thia ba Bbanafkto you in makkiQ anS kaapkio Mm 
frland9,butlharawaialaobaMka^aroundthanatlon 
Intaraatad in Rural laauaa. 

Tha aheUon of Boatd nmnbata and olflcan wa t^ 
placa at our annual maaUns/. i am ooncamad that wa 
wolit tagathaf 10 ba aa Mualva ai poaatk. Suaan 
HoucHn-Laka haa agraad to chat tha Nom liding 
Commlttaa Plaaaa ba opan to tha Nominating 
Commlttaa » taking you to baa wKing participate. 

Tha Board Praaidant and Ragtonal Rapraaantatlva aro 
^l^adatlatga. AStataRapraaantatlyaiachoaanbytha 
dalagathnfromaachatata TharaaraS *largaaaats 
alaaad from mambarahlp. Tha Paat . Jdant also 
aarvas on tha Board. 

I want to anoouraga thoaa of you who hava not had 
occaaion to ba aa activa In our MINK jctivitiaa to ba 
aaaartlva and gat ktvolvad 

SIncaraly, 

Jack H McCkjra 
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M.I.N.K. 

P.O. Box 14403 
Parksville, Missouri 

64152 

(816) 741-5638 



SyMiiy HouM. he 



YMrti&Miflrxy 

^- - ■ ^ 



GurtClubafSnMiCily 
Sioux City, bM 
NATKMALNCTWOtt 
TAlWt 



Action (or 
Youth, inc 
bns City. Iowa 



PMBoAwrs 

Ml 
St 

SKvkyDwyn 



FeundtMonB 
Cc.'arlto|»di,loHS 

RuthVanca 
RMhMdt Community 

StrvKM 
ScottabM. NtbrMka 



NEWSLETTER INPUT SOUGHT 

If you have any suggestions / announcaments / articles 
/Ideas/ photos/graphics/ letters /comments/etc atxxjt 
the MINKNe¥¥Stetter, please send them to Lmda Nelson, 
Editor, United Action tor Youth, 31 1 N. UnnSt., Iowa' 
City, lA 52240, 



DEAR ABBY 

Dear Abby 

Cm 1 5 years old I have a serious problem with my Dad 
He has been sexuaily abusing me for the past 1 0 years, 
i tried to stop Mm, but i oouidnl I'm pregnant and he is 
the father IcanlteHmymother Even if I oould N would 
be Of no use. She's on a constant high H's all my fault 
What should I do 7 

Desperate 

Dear Desperate, 

FirstofaH, it's not your fault You should te'lsomeora — 
afnend,thepolice,orsomeoneyoutnjs* Someone has 
to be told Your father ts seriously III and needs help 
Once you make the first step, things mil become easier 
to deal with because you wont be alone. 

Good Luck! I care. 

'byDC 

Reprinted from the No Name News. Marian Hall Shelter. 
St Louis, MO 
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Mr. KiLDB. Thank yoa very much, Jim. 
BiU McCarty. 

STATEMENT OF BILL McCARTY, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, YOUTH 
HOMES, INC., IOWA CITY, lA 

Mr. MoCasty. Thank you. 

I am suffering from laryngitis. So, forgive me. I will try to keep 
my comments brief and save my voice for the question and answer 
period as much as possible. 

I am Executive utrector of Youth Homes, Incorporated, in Iowa 
City. We are a private non-profit child welfare agenor, much like 
the other agencies represented here. I have been working in Iowa's 
child welfare and juvenile justice system for the past eighteen 
years. 

Among my other past responsibilities, they have included county 
director of juvenile detention and emergency shelter facilities, 
county coordinator of delinquency prevention services, and state ju- 
venile parole officer. 

My present agenpjr. Youth Homes, operates an emeigencv shelter 
program, a residential treatment program, an independent living 
program, and as Jim mentioned, together with United Action for 
Youth, we are establishing an in-home detention program. 

I would like to comment primarily this morning on the issue of 
the jail provisions. It seems to me from mv experience and from 
the comments that I have heard others make over the years, that 
that is the area that generates the primary centre. drqr and con- 
cern around the Act. 

Without question, the limitations on the use of adult jails do 
impose haroships and inconveniences on local law enforcement and 
juvenile justice officials. On the positive side, tlie combination of 
the limitotions on the use of jail and the funding that we have 
been talking about here for innovative programs has led to the de- 
velopment of nuiaerous programs and services for these children in 
Iowa. 

I am a co-founder and past president of the Iowa Shelter and De- 
tention Association, which is an organization of nineteen agencies 
that provide alternatives to jail for children in Iowa, and that oiga- 
nization, I do not believe there is an agency in that oiganization 
that was not either founded t>. nad expanded their services pro- 
grams to children using funds from the Juvenile Justice and Delin- 
quency Prevention Act. 

So, it has had a very positive effect and has led to the develop- 
ment of niany good programs here in Iowa. Good alternatives. Tlie 
problem, it seems to me, is that these alternatives, such as shelter 
care, i^.-home detention, secure juvenile detention, these services 
are not available universally in all parts of the state, and it seems 
to me then that the dilemma that vou face in reauthorization of 
the Act is do you soften the etandanu of jails, adult jails, or do you 
try to ensure that the alternatives are available thlroughout Iowa 
and throughout the state, the other states that are parapeting in 
the Act. 

And I guess, you know, my feeling, and I think the feeling of the 
other people on tinp panel certainly is that in view of the negative 
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impact cf jailing children, clearly you need to try to assure that 
these alternatives are avaUable thrmi^out the state. 

The issue of the violent offender was brought up earlier and I 
would like to respond to that briefly. I think in Iowa» that is— the 
violent offender represents a relatively small portion of the chil- 
dren that we deal with, but as the discussion earlier indicated, it is 
a problematical portion. 

It seems to me that the answer to the violent offender in a state 
such as ours is twofold. First of all, the availability of appropriate 
r^onal juvenile detention fadlitios and, secondly, the unplemen- 
tation of appropriate detention standards, detention criteria, I 
should say, so that we are screening out the children that do not 
really need secured attention and are holding the children in se- 
cured attention that require that security. 

When I operated the Linn County Juvenile Detention Center, 
only about twelve to fifteen percent of the children held there on 
an annual basis were held for violent types of offenses. The m£gori- 
ty were being held for property-type offenses or rSa^vely minor of- 
fenses. 

So, the key, given the relatively small number of violent offeuaes 
committed by children in our state, I think the k^ i^ first of all, 
the availabihty of secured attention and, secondly, ttie implementa- 
tion of appnqxriate detention criteria to assure that detention beds 
are availaole for those children that need them. 

Finally, I <;ae8S I want to add my voice to those who want to sup- 
port the reauthorization of the Act and as I indicated earlier, my 
primary concern is that any amendments be focused towards assur- 
mg that both secure and non-secure alternatives to jail are avail- 
fi£Ie throughout the states that participate. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of William P. McCarty follow.?'] 

TwnioNY OF WaxiAM P. McCaktt 

Firr^ of all, 1 want to thank the membm of the Committee for giving me the op- 
portunity to speak to you rmrding reauthorization of the Juvenile Justice and De- 
linauency Prevention Act (H.R 1801). 1 have spent the past eighteen years working 
in Iowa's juvmnile justice and child welfare systems. As such, 1 believe that 1 am 
uniquely qualified to comment on the impact of the J J.DP. Act on services in our 
State. 

1 am currently Executive Director of Youth Homes, Inc., a private, non-profit 
child welfare agency, based in Iowa City, Iowa. Youth Homes cpmim an emergen- 
cy shalter care home, a residential treatment center, an independent living pro- 
gram, and an in-home detention program. My previous experience has been as the 
director of a county juvenile detention center and emei^^fency shelter care facility, as 
the county coordinator of delinquency prevention services, and as a state juvenile 
parole officer, 1 hold a liiaster's degree m sodai work from the University of Iowa. 

In Iowa, the J4J.D.P. Act has had a very significant impact upon the procedures 
for dealinsf with both delinquent and runaway" jrouth, ana upon the services avail- 
able to help such children. As with any miuor piece of legislation, the effects have 
been both positive and negative. In my judgment, the impact has been predominant- 
ly positive. 

The nesative aspects of the Act revolve primarily around difficulties in complying 
with the limitations on use of adult jails for holding children. I am sure you nave 
heard and will continue to hear many complaints of this nature. Without question, 
these provisions of the Act impose hardshi])s and inconveniences on law enforce- 
ment and juvenile authorities, particularly in geographic areas where alternative 
services are inadequate or unavailable. 

On the positive side, the use of jail for the detention of children has been viitut^v 
ylimifiyt^ in Iowa, and a plethora of new prograus and se rv ices have been devef- 
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op0d to meet the needs of nuukway and delinquent childron. I am a co-founder and 
paat preaident of the Iowa Shelter and Detention AflBociation, an oraanization of 
nineteen puUic and private a^endei fdiidi inovide altemativee to jaifing childiwi, 
in clu din g aecure juvenile detention, emergmcy ahelter care, in-home detention» 
oneigenpy family foater homea, etc Virtually without eioeptiQn, theae agendea 
were founded, or their lervicM expanded, by J J J)P. Act granta, or by thtm of its 
prede c esso r , the Law Eoforoement Assistance Administration. The agencies that 
provide these services, though located in Iowa's lar^ dtiss and towns, typically 
setve lanpe geographic areas idiich usually include surrounding counties ana, some- 
times, mbo]B quadrants of the State. These are proven, sucosssftil programs. Where 
adequa te alternatives are available, and local authorities are commmed to iMiitg 
them, the use of Jail to detaining diildien has simply beocnne unneoessaiy. 

The di l e mm a, of course, is that sufficient altemativea are not available in all 
parts of the State. By ''adeouate" or "sufficient I mean a continuum of altema- 
tivea, ineluifing secure juvenile detention and a variety of non-aecure inograms, all 
of idiich are available twenty^our houn a diQr, 866 d^fs a year. 

Tlie pdicy decision that fiBK» the Gongress is whether to soften the rastric 
the jaiung of diildran, or to attempt to assure that adequate altemativss are avail- 
able in all nograi^ areas. In the face of the known Hamiiging effects that jailing 
has on chilaren, and the rapid growth and success of this relafivp' ; new sy^em of 
alternatives, the answer, it seems to me, is dear. The Act must be leauthor&ed, and 
any amendments must be directed toward eqMudine proven programs, so that a 
continuum of alternatives to jail is available throu^uNit Iowa, and each of the other 
participating states. 

Mr. KiLDB. Thank you very much. 

One quegtion. three teen-agers from time to time help out at 
a place called Chnjt House in Alexandria, Virginia, right acnwg 
the river from Washington, D.C., feeding homeless people, and 
from time to time, I accompany them to Christ House and I hi.*^ 
noted the last year and a half a laiiger number of what appear to 
be high school aged people showing up for that meal around 6:30 in 
the evening. 

I guess Isav that and ask that because there seems to be an in- 
creasing number of chronic runaways ^^ho are themselves in the 
cat^ory of what we now call the ''homeless". 

Do you find that much in your work with people like this who 
are not just occasionally a runaway but maybe are borderline 
homeless or chronic runaways? Do you find much of that in lo^a? 

Mr. SwADi. I would say that there is probably less of that in 
Iowa than you will find around the country right now. I think in 
Iowa City, ttirugh, there are growing numbers young people who 
show up at the emergency housing project, which is designed really 
as a transient shelter, an adult homeless shelter, and theie are 
more and more young people showing up there. 

I think, given that the current Act has a focus that specifies 
chronic runners as a particular thing to look at, it would be impor- 
tant at this point to take a look at whether or not an additk)nal 
focus should be given to homeless youth that are showing up (rfle.n- 
times at adult shelters. 

In Iowa City, the adult shelter will not take somebody under 
eighteen. So, again, they will end up calling us to trv and get those 
young people in a setting for them. However, if they are with their 
parents, that is really inappropriate for us to be involved in. 

Bfr. KtLDEB. You probably see it more in the lai^r dtiee, run- 
awavw very often tend to go to the larger cities. One of the first— 
thefiratbmi ever had passed in the Congreas was a bill on the use 
of children in pomwraphv, and I traveled to New York City and to 
Los Aagelea. You wOl nnd a large number of children tend to go to 
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the laikdr cities, very often they are very easily exploited there, 
too, in the larger cities. 

What percentage of the children who come to your facilities are 
rsiumea homi9» usually not to reappear then? 
Mr. KiiXT. hx our residential program? 
Mr. KoDB. Yes, ri^it 

Mr. Kelly. In oor residential prograni, which is again separate 
from our day treatment prooam, abuut seventy percent would be 
retuping to tfaeir parents. The remainder would be going into of- 
# tentimes some type of foster parent care, possibly some additional 
group care because our program tends to be a rather intensive resi- 
aential treatment-^rpe program. 

Mr. Ktum. And the people who come to your place. Earl, are 
re fe rred by? 

Mr. KnxT. The Department of H'unan Services and the Juvenile 
Court. 

Mr. Hammoni). Our percentage for our residential program 
would be roughly equivalent to Earl's facility. It may not be quite 
as hi{^ because our residential programs are geared towards older 
adolescents, and many of those kids may go on to a long-term 
group home, low-structure group home, or moEependent living. 

Mr. SwAOi . Our ei^rience is the same. Really, almost all of the 
voluntary kids, thr * is those kids who show up voluntarily, return 
home, except those kids who you desoibed earlier, who are leaving 
a threatening situation, and in that case, those kids b^^ to get 
services from the state that help protect them from abuse. 

Mr. MoCabty. Yes. In emergency shelter and detention the per- 
centages of children who go home directly from tbose programs is 
somewhat less than the treatment programs because those children 
are b^ and laige entering into the oyBbem and many of them will 
be ^ing into some other kind of prog;ram before they go home. 

Mr. KiLDB. Just one further question. Do you have any statistics 
on how many of those people you serve, those young people, oome 
from single parent families? 

Mr. Hammond. It would be disproportionately high. We do not 
have specific statistics un what the ratio would be, but just my gen- 
eral experience, I think, you would see a disproportionately high 
number of kids comiii{( out of single parent homes. Many times it is 
the case where the single parent has to try and hold down a job 
and work and simply cannot hold the family together. 

Mr. SwAiM. In our case, at UAY, if I count cdl of our counselling 
jat is done, the 300 which includes some young people who are 
not runaways, we just finished a statistic, and I believe it was in 
excess of sixty percent are from single parent households, which 
kind of surprised us. We did not really thmk it was that high. 

Mr. McCfABTY. Yaah. That has been my experience as well. The 
majority are from single family. 

Mr. Kelly. I would agree with that. 
. Mr. KiLDB. Tom. 

Mr. Tauki. Thank yju, Mr. Chairman. 

Jim gave us a pretty good run-down of where he gets his money 
to run the programs. 

Could the rest of you give us a brief indication of where the 
fimds come from to run your programs? Earl? 
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Mr. Kelly. Yes. The %nd8 that operate Orchard Place, not the 
day treatment program, essentially come through a purchase of 
service contract with the Iowa Department of Human Services, 
and, in turn, I think we get about*--I think the current per diem 
rate is around $64.36 a day. Our costs are about $74-$75 a day for 
per-— on a per diem basis for a vouth in residential treatment. 

So, that gives us a shortfall which spread across seventy-eight 
jrouth and residents very quickly adds up. So, we are very con- 
cerned as many other providers ere in this state regarding what 
will occur with child welfare in the future. For the &y treatment 
program, then, we have— we receive funding from tiie Iowa Depart- 
ment of Human Services as well as Polk County Health Services, 
plus our OJJ.DP. grants. 

So, we have three funds which generate the revenue for the 
PACE Program. 

Mr. Taukk. How are you making up the shortfall now? 

Mr. Kbllt. Right at this point, we are having to use our reserves 
for the residential treatment program to balance our budget and, 
iucreasingly, that will be a problem for providers in the future. 

Mr. Hammond. Our funding is very similar. Our primary source 
of income for our shelter program and our residential program is 
the purchase of service contract witli the Department. The rates 
for the reimburjement are extraordinarily low in order to meet 
adequately the needs of the kids. 

As I mentioned earlier, we are forced to start youth care staff at 
under $11,000 a year, and that is a very demanding work. If they 
were going into the teaching profession, they would be looking at 
$18,000 a year in Iowa. It is very difficult to rerr-uit quality staff 
and then hang on to them. 

We do receive other monies, but, by and large, it is not nearly as 
significant as the reimbursement received from the state. We try to 
take the attitude that we are in a partneiBhip with the state and 
federal governments in caring for these children, and we are will- 
ing to do our share, but the funding has become mi.Teasingly pre- 
carious and our shelter program, even though it has only been 
open six months, is already running a deficit and we are already 
having to look at where can we get additional funds. 

Mr. XiLDBB. Regarding Stinger missiles, the Government would 
probably provide more money tor personnel costs. 

Mr. Hammond. If we became a military academy, maybe we 
would be better off. 

Mr. McCarty. Our sources of funding are similar. Our primary 
source of funding is purchase of service contracts with the Depart- 
ment of Human Services. We also are using Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act funds to start-up our in-home deten- 
tion and also to improve the quality of our services in our shelter 
care program. 

We also receive a small amount of private funds locally from 
United Way and other sources, and we also get an amount, about 
ten percent of our budget, from the county directly. 

Like the other agencies, my agency increasingly financially 
distressed. In fac^, when I took the agencv over about fiifteen 
months ago, it was virtually bankrupt, and we have just been 
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through a very difficult financial time and we anticipate that we 
will continue to face those kinds of problems. 

Mr. SwAiM. You know» though, one of the things that struck me 
a couple of weeks ago, I was in Washi^^n with Congressman 
Nagle, and he was telling me how much money we spend shelter- 
I ing the Galileo Project on the ground. That is the project that was 
supposed to be launched. 

He quoted to me that we are spending a couple of million dollars 
every few davs keeping that safely protected here on earth, com- 
« pared to the $23 million that we spend annually on about a million 
runaway and homeless vouth. 

So, you might try and use that on one of your 

Mr. Knj)iB. I will. 

Mr. Tauxx. The staffing issue is one that has arisen in some of 
our discussions about dealing with the problems of ^uveniles and 
you brought it up a couple of times now, that you pay $10,900 for 
starting staff, I take it. 

Is staffing a problem for all of you or any of you? Are you able to 
get qualified people? Do we need to do something in the area of 
training for those who are involved in these kinds of programs? 
Could you speak to that? 

Mr. Kelly. It is a migor problem. Again, the paradox is that 
those are the people who are in the trenches much like a nurse in 
the hospital. In our settings, we have B.A. level trained stafT who 
are working with the youth around the clock. These people are 
venr seriouslv under-fimded as well consistent witii wnat Garry 
said, although there are variations between programs in terms of 
what can be allocated for these important staff people. 

But it seems to me that that is the veiy staff that will determine 
the success of treatment and the individualization of treatm nt 
while the child is in the group care. We think that it is cyclical. If 
the economy is down, if the job market in the private sector tends 
to be constricted, then there is a greater availability of other per- 
sonnel, and, of course, for all of our agencies, Uiat is an important 
area because we want to recruit the very best people and these 
people are very critical for our settings. 

But we, too, see an issue in regard to recruitment and retention 
of personnel. 

Mr. Tauke. How long does your average staff person stay with 
you? 

Mr. Kblly. Probably on the firing line, maybe two plus years. 

Mr. Taukx. Any of the others of you have comments on staffing? 

Mr. SwAiM. A lot. In Iowa City, a starting meter enforcement 
person, somebody who enforces the parking meters, makes $3,000 
' more starting than our youth care workers after two years. 

Mr. Taukx. What do the youth care workers after two years re- 
ceive? 

Mr. Swaim. $14,000 or $16,000 a year. My comment on training 
is that, within the Runaway and Homeless Youth Act, you fimd 
not only basic centers and then also the hotline and some money to 
discretionary grants, but you also fund networks and here in our 
regional network, thieit network provides free training for those line 
staff that Earl talked about. 
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There is a lot of training opportunities available for line staff, 
but they cost $200, $300 or $400 a shot. So, the regional networks 
do a tremendous job in providing training to line workers. 

Mr. Tauol The availability <n training is not the problem? 

Mr. SwAiM. No. The availability of funding to pay for that train- 
ins or subsidized grants. 

Mr. Taukk. Okay. That is important for us to understand. Now» 
let us say you have a job opening tomorrow. 

Mr. SwAiM. I do. 

Mr. Taukk. How mmy applicants are x likely to get or do you 
have to go out and recruit? 

Mr. Swaim. We go out and recruit We will get— our last— we 
had four openingn in September, nartly because of the federal sup- 
port we were starting to set. We had about fif^ applicants and m 
my view about twenty of them met the minimum that we were 
looking for, which was discouraging. We really tihought that we 
were iMtying a reasonable salary. 

An interesting comment. Most of them said that they were at- 
tracted to our job because we paid more than the stanclard, and I 
was feeling guilty about what we were starting tbem at. 

Mr. Hammond. In Dubuque, it is very difficult for us to recruit 
qualified people. The issue is not so much training, it is retention 
once you nave got them trained. We have trained quite a few staff 
and then we lose them to public sector because the public sector 
pavB fifty percent higher than what we pay. So, we train them 

Mr. Taukk. By public sector, by that you mean? 

Mr. Habcmond. Department of Human Services. Iowa Depart- 
ment of Human Services. So, we will hire someone who is (redi out 
of school with a Bachelor's Degree. They will work for us for a 
year, get a lot of training, then they double their salary with the 
Department of Human Services. 

Mr. McCarty. I would also like to comment on this area because 
I think probably my agency situation is the moi c pathetic. 

1^. Swaim. We would certainly like to hear from you. Bill. 

Mr. McCarty. My agency's salaries are always at the very 
bottom of the low scale that we cdl pay. We pay our child care 
workers $4.20 an hour to start. We do not have too much trouble 
finding people initially, largely, I think, because of our location in 
Iowa City, where we nave a student population and many recent 
graduates that are looking for the first job or are still in school, in 
many cases, and need to supplement their income. 

However, retention is a huge problem of my child care staff, mv 
direct child care staff. Mv senior child care person has been with 
us for less than a year. We turn over almost our entire child care 
staff every year, and training then obviously becomes a migor ex- 
pense and a mi^r problem on an on-going basis. 

So, it is a veiv big problem. 

Mr. Tauke. Your salaries are determined bv your reimbursement 
rate fixim the state, generally, for services. So, when you are run- 
ning a shortfall, that means lower salaries. I mean, that is a big 
component, I presume, of your costs? 

Mr. KiLLY. Frobably eighty percent. 

Mr. Tauke. Eighty percent of costs— okay. 

That is all I have. Bar. Chairman. 
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Mr. K1I4DBB. Thank you, Tom. 

! want to thank the panel. You are literally on the firing line of 
t^ese things and we want to stay contact with you because what 
ever we do providing some doMars, you make the programs 
work. 80, I look forward to lieeing you in Washington again at 
breakfast 

Mr. SwAiM. One thing to get back to Tom about. You had asked 
about youth participation on the <)tate advisory groups. Susie Nor^ 
beck, who intit>duced you last year, who you thought did such a 
fine job, is one of the appointees on Iowa and she sends her r^rds 
to you. 

Mr. TAinL.. If you are an example of what happens becaub of 
her, that is wonderful. 

I, too, want to commend you for the work that you are doing and 
some of the very fine programs that you have and that we wili be 
visiting this afternoon. 

Mr. KnjDKB. We vill take a ten minute break and come back in 
ten minutes. 

[heoss.] 

Mr. lIiLDKB. The subcommittee will reconvene. 

Our nokt panel will consist of Pat Hendrickson, Chief Juvenile 
Officer, Court Officer, Seventh Judicial District Court, Davenport, 
Iowa; and Senator Julia Gentleman, the State Senate of Iowa, a 
body in which I served in ir Michigan at one time; Seigeant Dale 
Patch, President of the Iowa State Policeman's A^ociation, West 
Des Moines, Iowa; and Alan Allbee, JuverMe Court ^ aferee, the 
First Judicial District Court, Wedt Union, Towa. 

I would like to call attention to the fact, too, we have Lt. Gover- 
nor of the State of Iowa, Joann Zimmf^^^oan, present. A vory dear 
friend f a counterpart of you^ ''rhigan, Lt. Governor 
Martha Jin, who yields a very .1 gavel and keeps those 
thirty-eight Senators well in line in tht> Michigan Senate. 

Okay. Our first witness then will b^how do you want to start? 
Dale, you want to start first? 

Mr. Patch. That is fine by me. 

Mr. IbLDEE. Okay. 

Sl^ TEMENT OF SERGEANT DALE PATCH, PREbi y^NT, IOWA 
STATE POLICEMAN'S ASSOCIATION, WEST DES MOINES, lA 

Sergeant Patch. Well, with the Chair's permission, I would like 
to just read in my opening statement and then answer any ques- 
tions. 

Mr. KiLDEK. Sure, fine. Very good. Dale. 

Sergeant Patch. I have been requested by vour committee to 
present the Iowa Slate Policeman's Association's concern with the 
federal Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Preve^'tion Act. 

I am a sergeant for the Des Moines Police Depcurtment. I am as- 
signed to the Uniform Division, and as such, I frequratly encounter 
situations on the street whidi involve juveniles. 

On July 1st, 1987, the Iowa Legislature enacted Senate Bill 522, 
which substantiallanged the arrest and detention procedures for ju- 
veniles This legislation was a reaction to a federal court judge's 
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order which mandated that the State of Iowa comply with the pro- 
visions of the federal Act. 

The cumulative result of both the federal and state l^islationu 
have been to create a grave disparity between the rights of delin- 
quent juveniles and the right of the public to be safe and secure. 

I have presented the Association's views before several etate ad- 
visory council? and the state legislative committee, and I have at- 
tached the position paper that I presented to those committees ard 
councils, which includes a two-page memo, which has our ooncl^ 
sions and recommendations, and then another attachment, which 
includes our reasoning why. 

For the— in the view of the Iowa State Policeman's Association, 
the following proposals would assist law enforcement officers 7*> 
handling delinquent juveniles as well as protecting the public s 
right to be safe and secure. 

Number 1. Rekx the stringent rest;ieaons on detention of delin- 
quent juveniles in adult dete ^tion facilities when the detention will 
not exceed twenty-four hours. 

Number 2. The restriction on the standard metropolitan statisti- 
a'l area fails to take into consideration the lack of adequate juve- 
nile detention facilities. Therefore, we reconunend that the restric- 
tion be removed until adequate fadlities are in place. 

Number 3. This is probably the most important one to us. That 
the penalty for non-compliance with the Act should be limited 
solely to withholding future funds. Actions for contempt are inap- 
propriate in our view. 

The current status of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
vention Act's cumulative efiTect is inequitable and the Iowa State 
Policeman's Association respectfully requests consideration of our 
proposals. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Sergeant Dale Patch follows:] 
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Date: 4 Decemb^sr 1987 

To: Subcommittee or Human Resources 

Prom: f rgeant Dale Patch, President 

Iowa State Policemen's Association 
25 E. First Street 
Des Moines, Iowa 50309 

Re: Proposed amendments to Title 42, Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention of the U.S. Code. 



I have b«ien requested by your subcommittee to present the 
Iowa State Policemen's Association's concerns with the Federal 
Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act. I am a Sergeant 
with thfe Des Moines, loua Police Department, assigned to the 
Uniform Division. As such, I freqfuently encounter situations on 
the street which involve juveniles. 

On 1 July 1987, the Iowa State Legislature enacted S.F. 522 
which substantially changed the arrest and detention procedures 
^cr juveniles. This legislation was a xeaction to a federal 
court judge's older which mandated that the State of Iowa comply 
with the provisions of the federal act. The cumulative results 
of both the federal and state legislations have been to create a 
grave disparity between the rights of delinquent juveniles and 
the right of the public *:o be safe and secure. I have presented 
the association's views Defore several state advisory councils 
and I have attached our position paper to the state which 
includes a two page memo stating our conclusions and 
recommendations along with another attachment explaining how we 
arrived at our recommendations. 

It is the view of the Iowa State Policemen's Association 
that the following proposals would assist law enforcement 
officers in handling delinquent luveniles as well as protecting 
the public's right to be safe and secure. 

1. Relax the stringent restrictions on -che detention of 
delinquent juveniles in adult detention facilities when 
the detention will not exceed twenty-four hours. 

2. The restriction on Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas fai^s to take into consideration the lack of 
t-:^quate juvenile detention facilities. Therefore, we 
recommend that the restriction be removed until adequate- 
facilities are in place. 

3. That the penalty for noncompliance with the act should be 
limited sol-ly to withholding future funds. Actions for 
contempt are inappropriate. 
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The current status of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention Act's cumulative effect is inequitable and the Iowa 
State Policemen* b Association respectfully requests your 
consideration of the above proposals. 




nt Dale Patch 
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TOi Crininal and Juvenile Justice Advisory Council. 



FROKt Dale P. Patch 

First Vice President 

lom. State Policemen's Assn. 



REi Conclusions and Recosunendations of the Iowa State Policemen's 
Association regarding Senate File 522 of the 1986-67 
Iowa Legislature. Juvenile Detention. 



Ve, the aenbers of the lona State Policemen's Association, feel 
that it is apparent and obvious that the current wording of the Iowa 
Code as changed by the enactment of Senate File 522 has created a 
grave disparity between the rights of Juveniles, as a class, and the 
right of the Public to be safe and secure. 

The re. ,Bmen( Uions of the Iowa State Policemen's Association 
rr'garding Senate File 522 are as folic si 

1. That sub-section 8 of Section 805.I of the Cede be either 
repealed entirely, or, rewritten to allow the detention of 
juveniles for a number of exceptional circumstance's. Law 
Enforcement has no desire to routinely or arbitrarily in- 
carcerate juveniles for the misdemeanor offenses * Ml 
section applies to, but we must ultimately have that option 
to adequately enforce the laws. 

2. That Section 903.1 01 the Code be amended ''.o allow Judges 
and Magistrates to order the arrest and ('etention of those 
juveniles who fail to pay court order*»d fines, fail to appea"" 
on t* charges, or fail to perform court ordered community 
ser . Further, we feel that Judges and Magistrates sho'J.d 
have xhe option of ordering the arrest and detention of 
chronic and habitual violators irho continue to violate the 
laws without regard fur fines or performance of community 
service. 

3. That Section 232.22 of the Code be entirely rewritten to 
remove or relax the restrictions imposed on the detention 

of juveniles in an adult detention facility so that the rights 
of the juvenile offenders are correctly balanced with the 
rights of the prblic in a realistic and workable fashion. 

4. That Section 232.22 sub-section k of the Code be amended 
to allow Judges or Magistrates to order the detention of 
juveniles in an adult detention facility for up to twenty- 
four hours in a facility serving an area determined to be 

a standard metropolitan statistical area as determined by the 
United States Census Bureau. And, further, remove the re- 
striction that the facility must be certified by the department 
of corrections as being capable of both sighc and sound 
separation pursuant to sections 232.22 and 356.3. 
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Conclusions and Recoiuaendations 



5. That Section 2'32M sub-sections 1 and 3 of the Code be 

amended to allow a "reasonable" amount of tine for the hearing 
to take place after a juvenile has been admitted to an adult 
detention facility. And, further, to allow a "reasonable" 
amount of tine to notify the child's attorney, parent or 
guardian, or custodian of the hrsxing date, time, place 
and purpose* 



We strongly urge t*^e Criminal and Juvenile Justice Advisory 
Council and other inteusted parties to join with the Iowa State 
Policomen's Association in recommending these very needed changes 
in the Juvenile Code to the Iowa Legislature, 

It is your duty, and ours, to serve the public interests of 
the pc^-le of Iowa by rectifying inequities in the Juvenile Code so 
that the rights of juveniles are correctly bala-ced with the rights 
of the public in a reUistic and workatle manner. 



I would like to express my appreciation to the memberr of the 
Criminal and Juvenile Justice Advisory Council in allowing me the 
opporunity to present the position of the Iowa State Policemen's 
Association regarding the Juvenile Detention Code, 



Sincerely, 




Sgt, Dale P, Patch 



Attac ent. 



r 
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2k Septeaber 1907 



TOt 



Criminal and Juvenile Justice Advisory Council 



FROHt 



Sale P. Patch 

First Vice President 

Iowa State Policeaen's Assn* 



Juvenile Detention Code 
Position P&per 



To memlwrs of the Criminal and Juvenile Justice Advisory Council 
and other interested parties. The following outline is the Official 
Position of the Iowa State Policemen's Association and its members 
regarding Senate File 522 of the 1986-87 Iowa Legislature. 



I, Introduction. 

A. We in law enforcesent have been fnstrated and exasperated 
with the burden of attempting to comply ^dth provisions of 
Senate File 522 since its enactment. 

B. Law piforcement personnel have been severely hampered in their 
efforts to dea? with juvenile offenders and, at the same time, 
preserve the Public's right to be safe and secure as they 
about their lawful activities. 

C. Ou* overall goal is to modify, revamp, and repeal sections 

of Senate File 522 so that the rights of juveniles are balanced 
with the rights of the public in a realistic and workable 
fashion. 

II Senate File 522, Section 6. 

A. This section mandates, under Section 305.1 of the Coie, new 
sub-section 8, that a Peace Officer must issue a citation in 



lieu of arrest for a person under the age of eighteen years of 
. ge accused of violating a simple misdemeanor under the pro- 
visions of chapters 106, 106a, 109, 109A, 110, llOA, HOB, 111, 
321 or 321G, and shall not detain or confine the person in a 
facility regulated under chapters 356 or 356a. 

1, The Iowa State Policemen's Association position is that 
this new subsection should be either repealed entirely, or 
rewritten to allow the detention of juveniles for a number 
of ercceptional circumstances. Law Enforcement has no de- 
sire to routinely or arbitrarily incarcerate juveniles for 
the above listed offenses, but we must have that option, 
ultiaaxely, to adequately enforce the laws. 
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2. tn its present r^rdingi Section 605.lv sub-section 6, does 
not allow Iaw Enforcenent Officials to eidequ&tely deal with 
a nunber of exceptional circufflstances. 

a. The uncooperative juvenile who refUsee to supply the 
Peace Officer with any infomation or the inforiuatiun 
necessary to complete the misdeir/'Uior citation, i.e. 

naae, eiddress, date of birth, pr jf of age and identity, etc.. 

Ve are currently experiencing the problem of sone 
young adults claiming to be Juvenileu and not 
producing proof of age or idei ^ty. 

2) Ve are also experiencing the probleo of Juveniles 
giving false names, addrtissesr etc. and then do not 
show up for court. 

3) The Peace Officer has no right under this section 
to detain the juvenile nor demand that t.'te juvenile 
produce any proof of identity nor provide any 
infomation what-so-ever to the Peace Officer. 

b. The Juvenile who refuses to sign the "promise to appear** 
line on the misdemeanor citation. 

1) This leaves the citation in an incomplete legal 
state. 

2} The Peace Officer >«b nc right to demand the signatiire 
and must release the Juvenile on the spot. 

c. The Juvenile who, after recieving the misdemeanor 
citation, continues to commit the violation after being 
ordered not to do so by the Peace Officer. 

1; Again, the Peace Officer is powerless to detain or 
confine the Juvenile under this section. 

d. The Juvenile who is a poor risk for showing up in Court. 

1) Has active warrants in the system, which the Peace 
Officer is powerless to arrest on. 

2) Statements or actions of the juvenile in front of 
the Peace Officer indicating that the Juvenile does 
not intend to show up for Court. 

a) Tearing up the citation. 

b) Attempting to elude the Officer, High-Speed Chasee, etc. 

3) Out-of-state Ju^'eniles living in States not participating 
In the reciprocity agreeoent with the State of Iowa. 
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e« The jir/enile who h%8 warrants for failing to pay 
court ordere'^ fines or f&iling to perfora connunity 
• nervice ordered by the court or fails to appear before 

the court* 

1) The Peace Officer has no authority to arrest these 
Juvenilee under this section* 

0 

f * Large groupe of Juveniles violating park nurfew or 
other laws where the actions of the group indicates 
a thre£*t to public safety* 

l) Vhen a group assumes a *'B^b identity** and anonynous 
perpetrators of violent or destructive acts cannot be 
individually identified or singled out it ie sometines 
prudent to enforce the aisdeaeanor violations to head 
off najor problems associated with **Bob behavior*** 

III* Senate File 522, Section 7* 

A* Amende section 903*1 of the Code relating to Baxlaua sentences 
for nisdeaeanants* It iapo&es restrictions on Judge e and 
Magistrates for Bent3ncing persons under eighteen years of age 
convicted of a eimple aisdeBeanor under Chaptere 106 • 106a, 109 
109A, UO, nOA, UOB, 111, 321 or 321G, or violation of a 
County or Municipal ou: -ew or traffic ordinance* The opt^one of 
the Judges and Magxstratee is to fine the ^^uvenile up to $100*00 
or to order the Juvanile to perfom coBMunlty service* Jailing 
the juvenile ie not an option* 

1* It is the position of the Iowa State Pollceaen's Association 
that tills section should be anended to allow Judge e and 
Magistrates to order the arrest and detention of those 
juvenilee who fail to pay court ordered finee, or who fail 
to perfora court ordered coiuiunity eervice, or wh" fail to 
appea'i. cn the cnargee* Ve also believe that Judges and 
Magistrates should have the option of ordering the arrest 
and detention of chronic and habitual violators who continue 
to v5.olate these laws without regard for fines or performance 
of community service* 

a* The eentencing reetrictions in Section 903.1 of the Code 
are fine for the juvenile who chooees to comply with 
the court ordered eentences, i ut meaningless to those 
who choose to ignore the sentencing orders. 

b* Ve feel that it is in the best interest of public 
safety and the juvenile* e *'life education** to auaend 
Section 903*1 of the Code ae we have recommended* 
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IV. Senate File 522, Section 3. c. 

A. This section severely restricts the detention of juveniles 
in a rooB in a facility intended or used for the detention 
of adults. This aay be permitted only if all of the following 
conditions are aeti 

1. The juvenile has coaudtted a delinquent act, which, ^ 
if coamitted by an edult, would be a felony. 

2. The child is at least sixteen years of age. 

3* The child is determined to h'i an immediate serious 
danger to another person or the property of another. 

4. A juvenixe detention facility is unavail?.ble or the 
Court determines xhat the child's conduct or condition 
endangers the safety of others in the facility. 

5. The facility h&a an adequate staff to supervise and 
monitor the child's activities at all times. 

6. The child is confined in a room entirely separate from 
detained adults, is confined in a manner which prohibits 
communication with detained eidults, and is permitted to 
use common areas of the facility only when no contact 
with detained adults is possible. 

b. It is the position of the Iowa State Policemen's Association 
that these restrictions are entirely too narrow to protect the 
interests and welfare of the public and the juvenile's family 
for a number of reasons. 

1. The felony standard imposed in this section excludes 

number of crimes and situations which, common sense would 
dictate, the juvenile should ba detained and restrained. 

a. Intoxicated juveniles who are not in a responsible 
condition and a parent or relative cannot be located. 

l) This is particularily applicable to juveniles 

stopped for operating a motor vehicle while intoxicated. 

b. Violent or intoxicated juveniles who are in an incorrigible 
state nd cannot be handled by parents or guardians. 

c. Uncooperative juveniles committing crimes less than 

the felony standard but refuse to provide any information, 
provide fa}ae information, refuse to provide proof of 
age, identity, etc.. 
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d. The Juvenile who coMaits a string of Misdemeanore, 
serious Blsdeaeanors, or aggravated Blsdeneanors. 
For exaaple, a series of serious Bisdene&nor assaults 
which clearly deaonstrates tha the Juvenile is a 
danger to society. Or, a series of vandalisa offenses 
in which the total property danage would fall into the 
felony category if coanitted as one offense. 

e. Juveniles who fcdl to appear in Juvenile Court for 
previous offense in the aisdeaeanor category. 

f . There are aany other reasons and exaaples I could 
list here but, in the interest of brevity, I will 
omit. 

The age restriction of sixteen iaposed in this section 
excludes a number of Juveniles who are capable of and who 
do pose a serious danger to society and their families 
and pT.bS the Peace Officer in a helpless position if a 
Juvenile Detention Facility is unavailable. 

a. The Juvenile under sixteen who commits a felony such 
as Burder, rape , arson, etc. cannot be incarcerated or 
detained in an adult detention facility with no 
exceptions under the current language of this sec^ on. 

b. All of the arguments made against the felony standard 
are also applicable to this section. 

c. Common sense tells us that we should not release 

a Juvenile who has Just committed murder or another 
similiar offense simply because there is no Juvenile 
Detention Facility available, but under the current 
language of this section, we are to do Just that or 
face the consequences for violating the law ourselves. 

l) IMs is compounded if the Juvenile refuses to provide 
any information to the Peace Officer. 

The requirement tlAt the child be an iamediate serious 
danger to another person or the property of euiother also 
has several problems in our eyes. 

a. This section requires thati in addition to all of the 
other requirements, that the Peace Officer be able to 
articulate that the Jcven le is now an immediate serious 
danger to another person or the property of another by 
observing the child* s conduct, habits or condition on 
the spot and does not allow the Peace Officer to arrest 
for felony or aisdemeanor warrants. 

b. This requi.ament, again, overlooks the uncooperative 
Juvenile who refuses to pro/ide information or proof 
of age and identity, etc. . 
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c, Thle requirement laproperly places the burden of proving 
that a juvenile aay conmit another act constituting a 
Barlous danger to another peroon or the property of 
another on the Peace Officer, 

The requirement that a Juvenile Detention Facility be 
unavailable Is eaally aet since there are an inaa 'jate 
number of juvenile detention facilities currently in 
exlstance and no monies were appropriated to build any, 

a. It would be Ideal for law enforcement to have an 
adequate supply of juvenile detention facilities to 
handle detention of juveniles on any charge and thereby 
solve the problem of detaining a juvenile In an adult 
detention facility entirely. 

1) This not being the case, it Is Imperative that 
a realistic and workable code revision be enacted 
to allow juvenile detention In adult detention 
faclHtxes until an adequate number of juvenile 
d^+-sntion facilities are In place. 

The requirement that the adult detention facility have an 
adequate staff to supervise and monitor the child's 
activities at all times Is a budgetary &nd logistical 
impossibility "Por most law enforcement agencies, especially 
the smaller agencies. 

a. Currently, in order to comply with this requirement, 
law enforcement a^ncies have been forced to duII a 
Peace Officer off of the street and, assuming there is 
a private room available, watch the juvenile ^r the 
entire detention period in the facility. 

1) It is easy to see that this xs not in the best 

interests of public safety, especiall./ in the smaller 
towns and jurisdictions where there uay be only 
one or two Peace Officers on duty. 

The requirement that the adult detention facility have 
a room to detain the juvenile that makes it impo'.sible 
fur Bight or sound contact with detained adults is also 
a budgetary and logistical nightmare. 

a. Vith budget cuts and restrictions in pUce across the 

State of Iowa it is very unlikely that an adult detention 
^cility can comply with this requirement on an ongoing 

l) Most ta^i enforcement agencies have all of the 
space in th^ir lacilities frugally occupied and 
remodeling or putting on additions tc meet this 
requirement is simply a monetary impossibility for 
most jurisdictions. 
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C. The end result o.*" this section is that Public Safety is taking a 
back seat to the rights of delinquent Juveniles. 

1. Peace Officers are severly incapacitated when Juvenile 
suspects are involve I due to the severely restrictive, 
unrealistic and unworkable wording of the code in this Section* 

Senate File 522, Section k, 

A, This section iaposes a tiae linitation for Juveniles being held 
in an adult detention facility who do meet all of the requirenents 
listed in Section 3« to six hours without a court order 
and up to twenty^four hours ikith a court order if all of the 
following occur or exist t 

1« The facility serves a geographic area outside a standard 
metropolitan statistical area as determined by the United 
States Census Bureau. 

2. The Court determines that an acceptable alternative placement 
does 1 )t exist pursuant to criteria developed by the 
department of human services. 

3. The faci''ity has been certified by the department of 
corrections as being capable of sight and sound separation 
pursuant to sections 232.22 and 356.3* 

k. The child is awaiting an initial hearing before the court 
pursuant to section 232.44. 

fi. It is the position of the Iowa S^- ,j , >? cemen*s Association 
that this section imposes too many cor ,ions for extended 
stays in adult dete tion facilities an^ that it adversely 
impacts public safety and the ability oi aw enforcement 
agencies to perform their duties in protecting the public. 

1. I am assuming that the reason geographic areas constituting 
a standard metropolitan statistical area are excluded from 
extensions of the 6 hour limit is that these areas are assumed 
to possess adequate Juvenile detention facilities. 

a. It has been our experience in the Des Moines Metropolitan 
area that the juvenile detention facility, Meyer Hall, 
has been filled to capacity on numerous occasions and 

it is the only Juvenile detention facility for the 
entire 16 county Fifth Judicial District. 

b. This section does not take into consideration, the 
problem of inadequate Juvenile detention facilities 
being in existance. 

2. Ve have the same problem with the adult detention facility* 9 
capability of being able to provide a room to the Juvenile 
offender which is capable of sight and sound separation 

as we have argued in our position of Section 3« c. . 
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VI. Senate File 522, Section 5- 

A. This section accelerates the tlse period allowed between 
when a Juvenile Is admitted to a detention facility and 
whsn the hearing Bust taks place fron 48 hours to 2k hours 
In sub^sectlon 1. of Section 232.44 of the Code. Additionally, 
It accelerates the tine from 24 hours to 12 hours for notification 
service to tht child's attorney, parent or guardian or custodian 
under sub-section 3. of Section 232.44 of the Code. 

6. It Is the position of the Iowa State Policemen's Association 
that the time periods Imposed In this section are Inadequate 
to allow staff workers to process the heavy Inad of juvenile 
offenders belrg sent through the system. 

1 If the time periods are nc net, the code mandates release 
of the juvenile from the detention or shelter care facility. 

a. This seems to us that the rights of the public to be 
safe and secure have, aigaln, taken a back seat to the 
rights of delinquent juveniles. 

b. Ve believe a "reasonable" amount of processing time 
should be allowed rather than releasing the juvenile 
offender. 

VII. Conclusions and Recommendations. 



A. For your convenience, our conclusions and recommendations are 
listed separately. 
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Mr. KiLDB. Thank you» Mr. Patch. 
Mr.AUbee. 

STATEMENT OF ALAN ALLBEE, JUVENILE COURT REFEREE, 
FIRST JUDICIAL DISTRICT COURT, WEST UNION, lA 

Mr. AiXBB. Thank you, Mr. Kildee, CongresBman T^uke. 

I want to thank you a lot for the opportunity to address your 
subcommittee. I will try to keep my conmients brief. 

My perspective comes from being a juvenile court referee, juve- 
nile court judge, if you will, for the past seven vears. Also spent 
some time as an assistant county attorney in charge of juvenile 
court cases. 

Mv experience is in a rural county, and from talking with Mr. 
Tauke's staff, that is what you wanted to hear about. You want to 
hear about the nuts and bolts, what actually happens out there, 
and some of it may be as unprettv and is not what you want to 
hear, and I have heard a lot of the people who spoke firat taUL 
about Heals and very enlightened matters, and I think that is 
great. 

I think we judges, too, are strongly committed to the fact that we 
want to soe children removed from jail. We want to see alterna- 
tives found, but also we deal with tne kids on a day-to^iay basis 
and wp see some problems with trying to get this implemented im- 
mediately. We have got problems not only witii our county boards 
of supervisors, our local constituents, also the legislature, and I 
think everybody has to open their ears and say, hey, this is a prob- 
lem, we have got to fl»t iiinding. 

Our district, the First and Second both, greatly appreciate the 
money that they got through your subcommittee and this Act in 
tiying to work toward a rmonisd detention facility. Unfortimately, 
we have come to a road block now. We need to get additional 
funds. We have got the project started, but we need to complete it. 
We have go^ to get a building and get that completed. 

I will explain to you from a practical perspective why we need it 
and why we need it badly. Iowa's nuts and bolts, and I am going to 
talk from a really practical perspective, because rural counties do 
not deal with a large number of juvemle cases, we do not have a lot 
of frequency, also we do not have a lot of resources available. 

I think we may require some different treatment, and I do not 
mean to be begging off. We want to try to comply with it, but we 
may require some different treatment than what you are giving 
the metropolitan areas. 

The passage of Iowa's Senate File 522 and the jail removal por- 
tion of that Act really did not have a great deal of effect for us. 
Since 1985, we have had a pilot project going where we did not jail 
juveniles. We just could not do it. We tried to use in-home deten- 
tion, shelter care, juvenile detention facilities. We knew this was 
coming, and we wanted to try to beat that, to try and find these 
alternatives. 

Unfortunately, we are running into some problems with that, 
and I want to try and explain those to you. We do, as judges, 
always try to use the least restrictive alternative available. If the 
child and the child's parents, after commission of an alleged ill^al 
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act, if we can aend the child home, we certainly do. If there is some 
risk that the child may commit further delm^ent acts or hurt 
themselves or otiiers, we may use what is called in-home detention, 
and I think you have heard that talked about, where we require 
the child to be home when they are not in school, to be with their 
parents, to have probation and police officers, if available, k€»ep i» 
close supervision on that child so they do not get into further difn- 
culty, and that Is usually an adljudicatoiy hearing and a dispod- 
tbnal hearing where we can decide what is going to finally happen 
with regard to that child. 

]f the parents, and this often happens, just are not able to con- 
trol that child and probation and police officers with their limited 
resources are not able to keep good enough track of ti^e child, we 
may have to use shelter care facilities. That is our next— certainly 
our next step. We want to use the least secure facility possible. 

If that does not work and we just have no other alternative . we 
will use juvenile detention. Now, some of the problems that we lo- 
cally are having with that, the near«)st detention facility is ninety 
miles away. Transportation is, of course, a problem. 

As referee, often times I make— it is fiumy, I am sitting between 
the police officer and the probation officer her,, i have to referee 
between these tvo people because with th^ limited staffing, we 
cannot transport, I am sorry, can you not get the sherifF to, the 
sheriff sajns, well, if ^ou make us transport and it is ten o'clock at 
nightr we are not gomg to have an officer available for the county, 
there is going to be no effective law enforcement here. What if we 
have a car accident, what if we have a robbery? That is a problem. 
That is a real problem that we have. 

I do not like to be put in that position, but often times I am. So, 
we have tried very hard to work that out. Probation transports 
when they car.. If they cannot, t^«e sheriffs dep irtment will help 
out. 

But with a ninety-mile trip, you are talking three to four hours 
perhaps round-trip for that officer or that probation officer. So, 
that is a fairly long period of time. 

The other problem we have is when we do use that detention fa- 
cility, tiiey are often times at capacity. If they have— if we have a 
child placed there, from our county, and their county residente 
need to fill the facility or would, our child is bumped out on 
twenty*four hour's notice. So, we have to go down and pick the 
child up, come back. So, that cLdos create some problems for us. 

I cannot say that I necessarily disagree with that. If a county 
pute the money forward in order to develop a facility, I think they 
should have some priority with regard to that, but that has created ^ 
some problems for us. ^ 

Tlie cost of the placement, detention, if we use the other county's 
far^ty, as I think I had last heard was a $135 a dav, which is quite 
high, and, of course, our county supervisors are balking at that 
Thev want to try to find a less costly alternative. ^ 

Also from a practical standpoint m keeping with due process and 
in the mandates of the law, we are required to hold a detention 
hearing now within twenty-four hours of the child's placement in 
detention. We are also required to give at least twelve nours' notice 
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to the parents. All right. This can lead to Bome real practical prob- 
lems. 

The old law required forty-eight hours' hearing and a twenty- 
four hour notice to the parents. That was, while it pushed us, we 
could certainly accommodate that. The twenty-fours and the twelve 
^ just put us in some pickles once in a while. 

As I pointed out m my statement, we have a child who is placed 
in detention at six a.m. in the morning. Absent the parents being 
willing to waive notice or the appropriate twelve hours' notice, we 
# have to hold a hearing before six a.m. the next dav and after six 
pjn. that evening. The courthouse will be closed. We have no 
access to the Clerk's office, no access to secretarial or other help, 
and that does create some practical problems for us. It is not neces- 
sarily insurmountable, but it does create some problems in that re- 
spect. 

I do think, however, we need to have as rapid a hearing as we 
can for those children who are detained. We have got to comply 
with due process. Hopefully, when I make a decision to put the 
child in detention, I have got pretty clear evidence, awfully clear 
probable cause, that a delinquent act was committed and there is 
no other alternative available to me. 

All of this has led us to come to the point, well, maybe detention 
just is not our alternative in the short run and majrbe we have got 
to find another one. We have considered, for one tmng, to get a de- 
tention center closer to our area that could be used by a number of 
our counties. I think Gil Cerveny talked about this a little bit in 
the First and Second Districto. 

We had gotten money through your subcommittee, funds in this 
Act, that allowed us to begin that project. For two years now, we 
have worked on a project to have a wing at the Bremer County 
Care Facility opened up to us that we could use for detention. As 
time went on, we have thirty-three counties that started in both 
districts to look at this project. When it came down to who was ac- 
tually going to commit to it, only thirteen of those thirty-three 
counties committed, and then, when we got the bids back on the 
renovation costs, which were almost double what the projection 
was, everyone stood back and said, I do not know if we can do this. 

So, we need some ftmding alternatives. We certainly appreciate 
the seed money that you have given us, but we have got to take the 
ball and run with H now. 

If that does not work and I guess in the short-term, we are going 
to have to do something so we can get a child to hearing. JaU often 
times is not goinff to be available to us and that is not a good 
system anyway. If we can have some short-term holding facility in 
our county, we may look at that. 
^ Some practical problems with regard to that would be having a 

facility available that meete standards and having someone who 
could come in on call to do that. That is somethmg we need to 
work on, but that is a problem. 
' In another area, I guess I just wanted to touch on the runaway 

problem, and again I may not seem terribly enlightened, but in the 
rural areas, we do not see that large a number of runaway chil- 
dren. Once in a while, we will get some from Minnesota, Wisconsin 
coming through with stolen care, their parente' car, that kind of 
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thing. And we need some short-tem hold for them until we can 
either get their parents to pick them up or get the authorities from 
the other state or the other jurisdiction to come and get ttiem. 

I do not know if it is economically feasible or necessaxy that we 
have a separate fiacility for the runaways if we can use the shelter 
care facibty, and I would, I guess, with the limited numbers of i ^ 
those as well, I certainly would like to see maybe our money would ' 
be better spent in doing that 

I understand everyone is trying to make a distinction between 
status offenders and delinquents, and I appreciate that, but from a «r 
practical standpoint, I do not know if the shelter care necessarily 
brands a child as delinquent To some extent, perhaps the deten- 
tion fadlit^ does, but if you have a child who is on the run, are we 
negligent if we do not do everything we can to try and keep that 
chud securely there until the authonties or their parents can come 
get them? That is a problem I have. 

Are we not doing what we have to do to make sure that the child 
is returned home or to the appropriate authorities? I just hate to 
see the child on the street As I mentioned before, they often are. 
They are just constant chronic runners. 

I would strongly recommend funding the Act again. In my short 
time that I have been a practicing attorney, dealing both in the 
criminal and in the iuvemle areas, I think we need to straighten 
our priorities somewhat I think if we can put more money and 
more emphasis in the juvenile court system rather than in the 
criminal court system, where it has been, I think we may save a lot 
of money and a lot of problems in the long run. If we can turn 
around and rehabilitate tiiese ju/eniles wlme they are still under 
eighteen, we will not see near we problem that we do in the crimi- 
nal court. We may not need a new prison. 

Now, I am tallong idealistically again, but I certainly hope that 
that is the case. The judiciary for a long time has put juvenile 
court kind of, vou know, toward ^e back burner and that is unfor- 
tunate, but I think we need to turn that around. 

When we get together at our juvei^e court meetings, all the 
judges, we are all together and fired up and excited about it but 
when you talk to the judges as a whole, I do not think you get 
quite that same enthusiasm. 

I have complained and I trust that you understand whv, but I 
think, too, judges have to be part of the solution, and I think that 
we perhaps in the past have not taken a good enough lead in 
trying to find community-based alternatives fer tihese kms. I think 
the Judicial leadership is lacking and we need to do that 

If there is anything I will take home with me and to my col- 
leagues in the juvenile court would be that I think we need to do r 
more in finding alternatives to jail, to detention, and to try to keep 
the kids home if we can. 

[The prepared statement of Alan D. Allbee follows:] 

Esny, Antib A Axxan, m 
Wft Union, lA, December 2, 1987. 

Hon. Dali E. Kildb, 

U,R Houee of Repreeentativee, Cannon Houee Office Building, Waehington, DC 

DiAft RiPBBBNTATiVK KiLDo: Contained heiein ia my prepared statement con- 
ceming my comments and recommendations regarding reauthorization of Titles II 
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(Juv^e Justice) and III (Runaway and Homeless Youth) of the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquency Prevention Act My comments will reflect my seven (7) years of 
experience as apart'time Juvenile court Referee for a rural northeast Iowa county. 

The goals of Title n of the Act to remove juveniles from jail and to foster commu- 
nity-based alternatives to institutionalization are admirable. Unfortunately these al- 
ternatives are not always available to small rural counties. I would stronfi^y request 
that Congress omsider the distinctions between metropolitan and rural counties and 
mak e reas onable ailowancss for differait treatment whm required. 

m response to the dictates of the Juvenile Justice and DeUquency Prevention Act 
and Judge O'Brien's decision in the case of Hendrickaon v. Grim, et al, the Iowa 
legidature adxqpted Senate File 522 which greatly restricts the uae of adult jail for 
Uie detention juveniles. The Iowa law, effective JuW 1, 1987, limits the use of jail 
for pre-a^jttdicBtoiy detention of minors to those children age 16 and over, who ara 
accused or a felony, who omstitute an immediate and serious danger to another or 
another's property and in those instances idiere a juvenile detention center is un- 
available or where the child would «idanger the safefy of others in a juvenile facili- 
ty. [Iowa Code Section 282.22(2X0.] Additionally, jail detentimi is available only for 
no more than twenty-four hours in a rural county (non-SMSA area) in advance of 
the detention hearing, reoukes si^^t and sound separation from adult detainees, 
and there may not be any less rsstricUve alternative placement available. 

A detention hearing is now required by Iowa Gode Section 232.44(1) within 
twenty4bur (24) hours, excluding weekends and holidays, of the chikl's admissbn to 
a detention flMnlity. Iowa Code Section 282.44(8) requires at least twelve (12) houn 
prior notice to the child and the child's parents of the detention hearing. E nquiring 
hjMuingB on such short notice does create difficulties for ail involved. A child who is 
placed m detention at 6K)0 a.m on Monday must be given a hearing e.*00 a.m. on 
Tuesday, but no sooner than 6:00 pjn. on Monday, to allow time for the twelve-hour 
required notooe, Thus, the juvenile court ends up holding sesnon after the Cou&ty 
Court House is ctosed and without access to the Clerk's Office or secretarial assist- 
ance. While the need for reasonably prompt hearing after a child's placement in de- 
tention and proper notice to the cnild's parents are necessary to comport with due 
process requirements, the present law has impractical results. Prior Iowa law which 
requmd detention hearing! with 48 hours of the child's placement in dentention 
and 24-hour prior notice to the child's parents was much more reasonable and still 
atforded proper due p r oces s considerations. 

The purpose of Iowa Senate File 522 was to severely limit the use of jail for the 
Mentum of juveniles Interestingly, however, the Reforees in the rural First Judi- 
cuu Distnct of Iowa had, with «^ encouragement of Juvenile Court Services, since 
1986 made it a practice not to jail juveniles. This pilot project was designed with 
knowledm that Iowa law soon would prohibit the jailing of juveniles in most in- 
stances. Thus, our rural counties did not see a jnat impact from the 1987 law on 
the number of juveniles jailed. Given we were committed not to use jails for deten- 
tion, we were required to examine several other ontions: (1) juvenile detention facili- 
ties; (2) shelter care; and (8) in-home detention with intensive supervision by proba- 
tion. 

While I recognize that alternatives to the physically restrictive detention centers 
are favored, there do not exist those situations whero detention is required. In rural 
areas because of our low population density we do not see a large number of serious 
deliquent acts involving dainger to others (murder, rape, robbery, or arson). More 
often we see burglary, theft, criminal mischief, and operating a motor vehicle while 
mtoxicated charges brought. Many times alcohol or drug abuse is a contributing 
factor to these acts. 

Whenever possible we release a child to his or her paronts after commission of a 
delinq uent act If the child represents only a limited danger 'o others or other's 
ivoperty and the child's parents have some control over the child, we place the 
child on m-home detention wherein the child is required to be in his parents home 
or in «heir company at all times not in school or emplc^ with intensive supervi- 
sion and monitoring eiven by probation and local law enforcement Unfortunately 
limited resources available to probation supervision and the lack of appropriate pa- 
rental control do not always allow the use of in-home detention. Where the juvenile 
<»nnot be released to his parents due to the lack of their ability to control the 
child s behavior, the next least restrictive alternative is shelter care. This is the 
nonHMCure institutional setting wherein trained staff monitor the chiM on a twenty- 
four (24) hour basis. These fadlities are not locked and thus not capable of handUug 
tiie chronic runaway. Neither are they able to handle serious behavior problem chiT 
misn. We have no local sheler facihty and are required to transport children sixty 
(00) miles to another country's shelter care facility. Often times this facility is un- 
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mXible for our UM because it is at capacity. These shelter care facilities do render 
to us a valuable service where detention is not required. 

With some regularity, perhaps once evenr one to two months, we in rural areas 
ars oofronted with a child fbr whmn neither in-home detention or shelter care is 
an option. Thtm cases often involve what I would term children who are ''outof- 
control". They have not oeoessarily committed terribly serious delinquent acts, but 
ars chronic repeaters without remorse the initiative to behave appropriately. I 
have often seen young men who will buxglarise a home, be released to theur parents, 
and even before the a4judicatory hearing (two weeks later) to have committed two 
or three additional offenses. The child's parents are virtually helpless to control the 
child's behavior. The protection of the community and of the child from himself/ 
herself dictates in such cases that detenticm be used. Unfortunately, detention fodli- 
ties are virtually non-existant for our use. The nearest Tadlity is ninety (90) miles 
away in linn County, lora. This facility is available to us only if not in use 1^ Linn 
County residents and requires removal of our detainees within twenty-four (24) 
hours of the facility reaching espeaty with linn County residents. Because of the 
distance to the faciuty and the fact facility is nearly always full to c^Mcity with 
Linn County childrKi, our use of this fodlity is seldom a practical sdution. Addi- 
tionally, the cost of $136.00 per day fbr plaoconent is prohibitive to our county. Our 
only other opticms for detention are Des Moines and Davenport, both over three 
hours away. Since the jail removal law was passed effective July 1, 1987, our use of 
Bfeier Hall in Des Moines has been drasucaUv reduced since more Polk County 
youth must be placed there. Requiring a Sherifrs Deputy to transport a cMld to one 
of these distant facilities late at night has the practical effect of leaving oui- county 
extremely sbort-lumded as respects law oiforcement When we are required tc hold 
a detention hearing within twenty-fbur (24) hours of the child's placement In deten- 
tion and the only detention facility available is four (4) hours away, the Deputy 
barely gets the cmld to the facility and returns to his office, and is again required to 
travel to pick the child up for the detention hearog. Detention hearings are re- 
quired every seven (7) days after the initial hearin„ and compound the transporta- 
tion expense. 

The difficulties we have had in securing detention facilities resulted in our atr 
tempts over the past two (2) years to devuop a detention facility within forty-five 
(45) miles through a ooopei^tive effort of the thirty-three (33) counties of the First 
and Sea ad Judicial districts of Iowa. The proposal finalised upon was to estabUsh a 
ten (10) bed detention center in a wing of the Bremer County Care Facility in Wa- 
verly, Iowa. Foi* a myriad of reasons from acoessive distance to the facility to budg- 
etary constraints, (mly a total of thirteen (13) counties in the two districts commit 
ted to the prt^ject due to the lack of participation, the relative cost shares of the 
participating counties doubled. It was estimated that renovation costs to make the 
building suitable as a detention fodlity would be $150,000.00. When the bids were 
opened, however, the lowest bid was $250,000.00. This caused the stalwart par- 
ticipating counties to balk on proceeding. Thus the two years of study and work on 
the establishmefit of the detention center has been to a large extent fruitiess. Before 
plans for the facility can proceed, funding alternatives must be studied. There is no 
question that monies for the establishment of detention facilities designed to serve a 
number of rural counties coming from the federal or state government would be 
well-spent. The shuing of the facility by a number of nearby counties is advisable 
to keep tiie fisdlity at or near capacity. 

Our local county has recently renovated its jail to allow it to keep adult inmates 
after having been closed for several years because it did not meet state jail stand- 
ards. Additionally, the County remodeled a very attractive room which could be 
used for the detention of juveniles or women. This room is entirely sepvate by sight 
and sound from adults. It is equipped with television cameras so that the child can 
be viewed and supervised at all times by the staff. The room is attractively decorate 
ed and would provide a cheery environment. Unfortunately, under the present slate 
of the law, this room would seldom be available for the detention of juveniles and 
then only for a very limited time. 

To a large extent any other type of community-based alternative may not be real- 
istic for small rural communities. Because the need for detention occurs only once 
per month in a county such as mir?, having a local fadlity and staff available only 
R>r detention makes uttie sense. Tue local Sheriff has the staff and facility already 
which would adequately serve the need. 

Bti^ because or the large dift^^nowi from our county to various detention centers 
and the requirement of twenty-four (24) hour detention hearings, our county may be 
fbroed to provide some ihort-term holding facility. We have considered the use of a 
room at tl d County Home but have no person to adequately staff the room. It is 
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doubtful that without a mibstantial ooit, the facility would meet State standards for 
detentioit Federal assistance to develop new and innovative programs for the short- 
term detentimi of juvenUes would be greatly appreciated if the detention require- 
ments of the federal law are retained. 

Two issues have arisen concerning when rural counties may use adult jail for 
short-term detention. The first invohes in what instances is a detention center **UBr 
available" under the Iowa law intended to implenmit the federal requirement ''that 
no ezistinff acceptable alternative placement [is] available" [42 UJS.C. Section 
563d(14Xi*)]. It is not dear to our authorities whether a long distance to the facility 
or the &ct priority is given to children who are residents of the facility's county and 
we seldom have space available there, make the center ''unavailable". If Conmss la 
to give us no more definite standard, it is at a minimum necessary for the state of 
Iowa to more adequately define this standard of "unavailability". 

Tlie seomd issue is whether juveniles over whom the juvenile court has waived 
jurisdiction for prosecuticm of the child as an adult may lie detained in an adult jail 
prior to sentencing. Most conmientators believe based upon the Gcmgreesional 
record that juveniles waived to adult court may be placed in adult jails but must be 
separated by n^t and sound from adults. Neither the Iowa law nor the federal act 
specify the Iwality of use of jail in sudi a case. Clear direction on tlids issue would 
be appreciated. 

I am seeing a great number of juveniles "graduating" from the juvenile delin- 
quency court to the adult criminal court In many instances juvenile court and its 
services are not adequately treating and rehabilitating the youthful offenders. For 
many yeavs the judiciary's priority has been with adult cnminal court and adult 
correctional servioeB. The juvenile court has always been required to take a back 
seat in the judicial qrstem. This miist be changed. If we can adequately turn delin- 
quent youth into constructive, law-abiding citizens, we will have little or at ^'<ist 
less need for the adult criminal systeuL A change in prionties is needed. I aL con- 
stantly frustrated by the lack of services and placement alternatives we have* avail- 
able for juveniles. The juvenile court desparately needs resources to give intensive 
in-home family counselling to rehabilitatd families as a whole and thus the child. 
Where those efforts foil due to the parents' inability ' odequatety control the 
child's behavior, we need strong, caring foster pmnts ^ ' available group home 

Slacements. A serious commitment is also r^uired UmeuA our State Iraining 
chool to rehabilitate the physical plant and adeqviately staff the facility. The provi- 
sion of sufficient bed space to allow the staff a chance to rehabilitate the chiM is 
needed. 

Title Runaway and Homeless Youth has as one of its purposes "developing 
local facilities to deal primarily with the immediate needs of runaway youth, and 
their families, in a manner whjch is outside the law enforcement structure and ju- 
venile justice system". This portion of the r>ct restates the philoscmhy that we 
should make a sharp distinction between a status offender (runaway child) and the 
child who is alleged to have committed a delinquent act 

Several times each year we see chOdren who run away from nei^^iboring states, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, who have taken either their parents' car or lu.ve stolen a 
car from a stranger. In both cases the children are risks to run further and techni- 
cally both have conunitted delinquent acts. Still, seldom if ever, will a child s par- 
ents have the child prosecuted for the theft. Thus, under the present distinction be- 
tween "status oflfenses" and delinquency, ou^yttie child who stole the car from the 
stranger could be heM in secure detentbn. This distinction in such a case makes 
little practical sense. 

There is no question in my mind that placing runaways in adult jails for any 
period of time is not appropriate. There is often, however, the need for a securo fa- 
cility to house the chila until the duld's parents or authorities can take custody of 
the child or to assure tiie child'6 presence for fiituie court proceedings. Provided a 
detention facility is adequately staffed, I believe such a placement may be appropri- 
ate in certain circum&iances. I do not believe a child would be branded '^ delin- 
quent" merely 1^ being placed in a detention center until a parent could take the 
child into custody. Nor do I believe the runi»way's health or well-being to be endan- 
gered by such a ^acement. 

To date I have seen no planning for, nor establishment of, a strictly "runaway" 
holding center in our vicinity. Nor do I believe one is necessary in our rural aroa 
provided the juvenile court has adequate shelter care and detention fac Jities avail- 
able. It seemc inadvisable from an economic point of view to establish a whole new 
set of shelters for runaway children. Thus, I would recommend pladng the scaice 
financial resources more toward the establishment and staffing of juvenile shelters 
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and detention facilitiee to be used by all children, whether only status offenders or 
not. 

With due consideration for my foregouig conunents, I respectfully recommend re- 
authorization of Titles n and ill of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
Act. 

Sincerely, 

Alan D. Aixbee, 
Juvenile Court Referee, % 
First JmMcial District of Iowa. 

Mr. KiLDEE. Thank you very much. Pat Hendrickson. 

STATEMENT OF PATRICIA HENDRICKSON, CHIEF JUVENILE ^ 
COURT OFFICER, SEVENTH JUDIQAL DISTRICT COURT, DAVEN- 
PORT, lA 

Ms. Hendrickson. Thank you. 

I am the Chief Juvenile Court Officer for the Seventh Judicial 
District of Iowa. In Iowa, there are eight judicial districts. Referee 
Allbee comes from a large rural district; mine is probably geo- 
graphically the smallest. It encompasses only five counties, three of 
which border on the Mississippi River. So, by Iowa's standards, we 
are probably an urban judicial district. 

So, we do encounter different problems. Several of our judicial 
diatricis are exceptionally large. It takes hours to go from one end 
to the other. I do not have that problem. I can travel from one end 
of mine to the other in a little over an hour. So, the problems are 
different. 

My written remarks focus on what this Act has done for my judi- 
cial district iu the seven years that I have been in the judicial dis- 
trict, and I think those remarks are fairly explanatory. We have 
received a great deal of the money and have made a great deal of 
progress in the area of jail alternatives. Part of that was we were 
dragged kicking and screaming into that in Scott County because 
there was a class action suit against Scott Coimiy regarding the 
jailing of juveniles in that partioilar jail, because it was really 
tacky and unfit and there was a suit and a federal decree that 
Scott County would stop doing that. 

Luckily for Scott County at that tune, there was money available 
through the JJDP Act to operate and staff a new detention center. 
So, for three years, Scott County received extensive fimds whidi 
were used to start-up and run what to this day remains a quality 
detention program. 

I think it still holds the distinction of being the smallest deten* 
tion center in the United States. It has a capacity of six. That has 
presented some problems for us since jail removal. 

I can specifically speak to what Referee Allbee was talking 
about, we nave a polic^ in Scott County at our detention center of c 
first priority for coun^ residents, second priority for judicial dis- 
trict residents, third priori^, him. 

So, the other day, we had a Dubuque youngster who was brought 
to us the day before and we gave our standard, you can have the 
bed as long as it is here. Tiiat bed was available for less t)mn 
twenty-four hours and we were calling them and saying come get 
him. Well, you know, talk about people driving brck and forth 
around this state, and to my mind, all the detention centers had 
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exactly that policy and there are only four in this whole state. So, 
it is a problem. 

The other benefits we have received specifically from these funds 
have to do with new programming and you have heard some t^iiy 
how in this state, a lot the money has been used to develop or 
start-up what we view as new or innovative programs in the state, 
and iten, hopefullv, those programs will keep going because an- 
other funder will mck them up. 
We have done tnat in our district with what we call the intensive 
^ supervision programs, and these are programs that deal with a 

very small number of youn^psters but on a very intensive basis. 
Youngsters without whom this program, if it were not for this pro- 
gram, they are likely to be placed at either the training school or 
some sort of residential programming at a very extreme cost not 
onl^ to ^hem emotionally bu^ of coume, to the taxpayers. 

Each of those programs receive their start-up moneys through 
JJDPA fiinds. What happens then is you have a couple years' fund- 
ing, you are able to establish a track record, some data as to how 
the procrrams work, and as Jim Swaim said, then your local 
funders look at that, you can present some facts to them and they 
do not tbixik you are just talking pie in the sky, maybe it will 
maybe it will not. You do have some data to show we preventi^ 
this manv placements, etc., and we have been able to get on-going 
continued funding for those. 

What I like even better about these two programs, these are 
w^rvices that would normally be considered probation services. 
Something that we as government employees, probation is usuiedly 
a government function, would be expected to provide. 

In our case, we have contracted with the private agency provid- 
ers, some of whom yoa saw here earlier. They are providii^ that 
service. So, what we have developed is more of a public/private 
kind of partnership, where we sulH^ontract for those services. It is 
kind of we are all in this together sort of a deal. It is not just a 
government function of us saying we are the only ones that can su- 
pervise delinquents. We have others now committed to, yeah, we 
can supervise delinquents, too, and maybe even do it better than 
you can, certainly probably more coetreffective than government. 

It seems like government costs more to do almost anything than 
the private sector. Maybe because they only pay $11,000 a year for 
their youth care workers. That probably has something to do with 
it. 

At any rate, I think one of the real benefits of that has been 
more of a senr 3 of community involved with delinquent youngsters 
and youngsters who are viewed as problematic, and I think those of 
us— as practitioners, I was thinking about Justin, who is a little 
^ boy I had some dired; contact this week, and I do not have much 

direct contact with delinquents in my administrative capacity. 

Justin is >our fourteen^year-old basic profile delinquent from 
Davenport. 1 mean, he is not unusual as delinquents go. He has 
been spending the week in our office because he was suspended 
from school. When you are on probation, you are suspended from 
school, we do not want you sitting home watching TV, so you have 
to come down to our omce and sit during school hours and tliat 
acts, hopefully, as a deterrent because it is real boring down there. 
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Well, Justin sat there for most of Monday and decided he really 
had enough and our secretaiy called him on some behavior, he was 
doing something with a chair, and he— all I heard was a string of 
obscenities a mile long and slamming of the door. So, I left my 
office and just brought Justin back to my office and I told him he 
had to wait for his probation omcer, and he sat there, I pretended 
to ignore him, you know, I am going to go on eibout my business 
and just let J^istin sit, swearing. It just about drove me crazy, but 
he was just so angry and his probation officer came in and he im- 
leashed another string of obscenities about how awful this was and 
he was not going to stay here a minute longer, but he did, and 
angry— the kind of delinquent everybody thinks about. 

The next day, Justin is back because he is still not back in 
school. We gave him the assignment of decorating the office Christ- 
mas tree to kind— it took Justin the whole day to decorate the 
office Christmas tree, which is kind of tacl^ to begin with because 
it is second-hand from somewhere. He put it together all wrong. It 
does not have a top. The top is sticking out, but he spent the whole 
day. 

Point, I am getting to the point, honestly. When he was done, he 
was so proud and we all came in there and he must have gotten 
10,000 compliments about how wonderful this Christmas tree 
looked, and you could just see him pump up and become Eagle 
Scout material. Honestly, just by that. I mean, he felt so good from 
the anger the day before to here he was getting some positive rein- 
forcement, felt good about himself. That is what we want for 
Justin. We want Justin to feel like that all the time because if 
Justin feels like that, he is probably not going to take your TV the 
next time he is in your house. 

You know, nov/ we do not need the federal Act to develop Jus- 
tin's individual care plan, how do we keep Justin from taking your 
TV. We can do that at the local level, but what the Act does for 
Justin, I think, is establish a baseline, a bottcnn line of services, 
saying below this, you should not go. Justin does not belong in jail 
at age fourteen* and I truly believe he does not. 

Justin belongs in the community, if at all possible, where he can 
receive treatment and services in his own community, where he 
has his identity and he has his family. I think, you now, bringing it 
down to an individual child's level, that is what the Act does for 
children throughout this coimtry. 

I spent a lot of years in San Diego as a probation officer. I can 
tell ^'ou that in my mind, Justin could exist in San Diego just as 
well as he exists in rural Iowa. You know, there are national prob- 
lems requiring national attention to them, and I think the Act does 
that very well, and I would urge reauthorization. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Patricia M. Hendrickson follows:] 
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Skvxnth Judicial Dimucr, 
JuviNiLB Court Sirvicsb, 
Davenport, lA, December 4, 1987, 



Hon. Dale Knon, 

Chairman, Membere of the Subcommittee on Human Reeourcee, Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, U.S, Houae of Repreaentativee, Waehington, DC 

OcxNQSMiiAN Kajm and BfncBns or thx Comirrm: The comments that 
ftte made to support a strong recommendation for reauthorisation of the Ju- 
venile Justice and Delinquent Prevention Act 

As a juvenile justice practitioner for over twenty vears, I have watched juvenile 
justice evolve mm a system vdiere children could Be incarcerated simplv for the 
misfortune of beinff bom to inadequate parents to a system which treats oeunquents 
humanely but hdds thmn accountable ror their actions. We're moving in the right 
directioii* but we're not there yet 

The Juvenile Justice and Delinqu^^acy Prevention Act provides a national focus 
for efiforts which must be made locally. The Act ensures that states who participate 
go throu^di a planning and prioritiang p ro ce ss which r^^t or might not occur 
without the Act Scarce resources dictate that this process occur. We can't aflbrd 
fragmentation* duplication of efforts, and throwing money at efforts which don't ad* 
druM problems or attempt to provide solutions. 

I think I can best present my ax|niinent for reauthorization by reporting to you 
what thia Act has done for my Judicial District in the past seven years, l^eee are 
the local benefitB received fnm a national program. 

1. Develo^ent of a juvenile detention center, in-home detention program and 24 
hour detention screeningby Juvenile Court Offcers. 

In 1980, 1981, and my juric-liction received JJDP money which provided for 
the start up and operating costs cf each of the above programs. In spite of mudi 
initial local resistance, the programs proved sucoessfU and remain fully operational 
to date. Local ofRdals as a group are committed to the philosoi^y that jail is not an 
appropriate option for delintiuent children. 

Cuirently we are receiving JJDP money to expand detention alternatives (in- 
home detention) to our more rural counties. 

2. The development of two intensive supervision programs designated tr keep chil- 
dren (\rho woula otherwise be placed^ in their own nomes in their owe communities. 
Several years ago JJDP funds were provided to initiate each of these programs. 
Both remain fuUy operational to date and are now funded loc<aly. I will elaborate 
on each of tho programs because they have characteristics uniqae to each df them. 

(a) Family Ruourcee, Ine, Intensive Stfpervuton.— Run by a private, family service 
SjSenor, this proffrrm targets children in the early stages of delinquency where mul- 
tiple family problems are present These children are candidates for out home 
pmcement not because of tneir delinquent behavior, but because of family dy^iuc- 
tion. The program focuses on improved family function which will eliminate the de- 
linquent behavior. The children are usuaUy;^unger adolescents, and there is likely 
to be a history of abuse or neglect with prior services by human service agencies. 

(b) Valiey Shelter Unified Delinquency Intervention Service— Rm- by a private 
community agency, this proeram targets children who are to be conumtted to the 
State Training School for delinquent behavior. These children usually have multiple 
delinquencies and have not reqxmded to regular probation intervention. E^y in- 
tensive supervision is provided as well as a focus on restitution, community service, 
and icceptable performance in an educational or vocational program. This program 
has juch credibility with the local i venile Court Judgrj, that he insists on a screen- 
ing 'yy the program before he will send a child to the State Training School. 

Additional benefits from both these programs include a pi;d>lio-pnvate pa tnership 
m working with delinquents. Historically, probation services are seen as a govern- 
ment iimction. With the advent of these programs, private agencies, ^eir BomB o[ 
Directors and others become invested in working with these children in our commu- 
nity. At long last we may be getting away from the long-held belief that if we "get 
these kids out of town'' they will somethow "get better'n)y being away from family 
and friends. 

In summary, I believe the JJDP Act provides a national focus to juvenile prob- 
lems which necessitates a response, hopefully positive, from juvenile justice practi- 
tioners. The fUcHs made available as part of the Act can generate creative and new 
responses to the jroblems on a local basis. Our experience has been that if these 
"Creative and ne./* responses are carefUUy designed and data diows that they do in 
foct address the problems (in our case, jail removal and community based care), 
local fUnders will pick up the cost and the programs will continue. The Seventh Ju- 
dicial District if Iowa thanks the Congress for giving us the opportunity to contin- 
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jially ,i»prwe our aerWoes to delinquent duldren. We, like other juriadictions, 
Mvent found aU the solutions yet Reauthorization of the Act will keep us moving 

ReepectftiUy submitted, 

Patricia M. Hindrickson, 
Chief Juvenile Court Officer, 
Seventh Judicial District of Iowa. 

Mr. KiLDBL. Thank you very much, Pat, Senator. 

STATEMENT OF JULIA GENTLEMAN, STATE SENATOR 

Ms. Gkntlbman. Chairman Kildee and Congressman Tauke, I 
greatly appreciate being inserted into the program, thereby mini- 
inmng my legislative anguish of keeping my mouth shut all mom- 
ug, uid I am very grateful, indeed, that you. Congressman Kildee, 
are chairman of this committee because I like what I have gleaned 
your philosophy in dealing with children and their importance. 
They so often take second considerations. 

I know Congressman Tauke. He generally wore a white hat most 
of the time I served with him in the Iowa House. 

Since I am a last-minute fill-in, you will have to foi^ve me for 
the testimony being somewhat dii^inted, bat my first impression 
was that you needed some sense of background in to where Iowa 
has been with this thing. I am getting the feeling that you think 
that Iowa s concern with juvenile justice began last year, with last 
years legislation, and that is not the case. In fact, I am not sure 
why we had to do anything. 

Iowa, as Ron Stebl saM, has been in the forefront of this issue 
Intenm studies began in the summer of 1975, when T was a brand- 
new legishtor. At that time, a good part, if not the r ^ority, of the 
girls m our training center were there because of promiscuous be- 
havior. The kids in Toledo, which is the juvemle home now for chil- 
dren in need of assistance, as well as the delirquent girls, the chil- 
dren in Toledo are housed— were kids who found school unreward- 
ing uid played hooky and they were often— and there were others, 
too, but they were often kept in a locked ward along with greatly- 
disturbed and delinquent kids. 

Children were locked up without any court order or even crurt 
knowledge and left, for v;ceks in legal limbo. One of the favorite 
jobs of the local probation officer, as I will recall, was, at parental 
request, coming out to one's home and routing sixteen-year old 
louts out of bed, so they would go to school. That was no longer 
possible when we passed the juvenile code revision in 1978, and we 
delayed implementation so it could be digested. 

Controversy obtains and remains to tiiis day. Wlien we rewrote 
the cede, we were speaking really in response to an effective coali- 
tion of people who were concerned with children as well as re- 
sponding to a Supreme Court decision of Gault. Rather more that 
than to Congress. 

But the existence of this Act is absolutely essential for us keep- 
ing in place what we have, and i see it more in terms of that than 
the wonderful money that comes down with it. Of course, the 
money, you see, gives clout. So, the legislature can say if you do 
this, we will not get that. It has been helpful. 
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Our revision of tL^ code established dearcut procedures for deal* 
ing differently with children in need of assistance who had been 
formerly the abused ^eglected kids. DifiTerentiy for which the chil- 
dren in need of assi»(anoe which I will call from delinq-^eut kids. It 
extended, due pronas to all children in the qmtem, requiring coun- 
sel for those raiumd or for whom petitions were filed. 

it establislwd the least drastic alternative response. It excluded 
status offiuiders. It required bifiuxated hearing systems which all 
these things had not l^pened before this, and there were a lot of 
hearing reouirements. 'mere were waivers rejiuired for transfer, es- 
tablisMd the juvraile comt as court of jurisdiction and required 
waivers when kids were changed over to adult court, and then 
standards finr that. 

established a rather Interesting and innovative program or 
^ybtem called Families In Need Of Assistance, whidi recognized the 
met that problem troubled children are not operating in a vacuum, 
but are often times the victims of family disorders. 

Now, what hi9>pens with a falling out of conformity u>— with the 
JJDP, we have to open up this whole can of worms again and that, 
I can assure you, was done with fear and trepidation because still 
the people are churuing in certain localities, especially in my own. 
For some reascm, the Des Moines community and, in particular, the 
Des Moines Police Department has been severely inconvenienced 
and has had from the beginning great problems with this Act. 

I know weU that they nave problems because I have been the re- 
pository of a good deal of irate parental and others complaints and 
the phone goes scnnething luce this, and it started back in 1979. 
I know of this lud in my neighborhood is breaking into so and so or 
doing such and such and I called the police and they said, we can 
do nothing, our hands are tied, because of the juvenile revision. 

They say call Gentieman because she wrote it. So, they call me 
and I tell thorn that if a child has comnutted a delinquent act, that 
is what the ^w is supposed to get at and, in fact, the hands are not 
tied, the police have every right to pick up and should, eveiy duty 
to pick up, they do not believe me. So, it oas been a very fr'ustrat- 
ing exercise through the years. 

i do not believe that we needed to make those changes last year 
because I think that this fine-tuning has gotten w into more diffi- 
culty and I certainly agree with law enforcement that changing the 
age— we had an ac[e that you could jail kids and, mind you, when 
you put someone m jail under the old code, there were require- 
ments, but our age was fourteen. Then, you tell us it had to be six- 
teen. I do want you to tell me why that, if that is, in fact, the case, 
that we cannot— we cannot jail in a separate setting with supervi- 
sion, these are al* ^quirements that our law spells out, had to be 
monitored, they haa to be— there had to be a complete separate 
keeping of tliem, and the child had to be at least fourteen. 

Now, it sixteen, and I think that probably does cause some 
trouble because if part of the goal of the law is to protect society, 
surely we want to go after the dangero**s or violent offenders and, 
T^, you asked that question, and I think it ought to be age four- 
teen Decause there are fourteen-yearK)ld murderers out there, and 
in many— as you have heard, in many of the rural areas, you have 
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no place to put them. I think we have gone too far in that direc- 
tion. 

Just veiy quickly. You asked the question, what would happen if 
you discontinued funding the Juvmile Justice and Delinquenpy 
Prevention Act, and I think we would begin to jail kids again be- 
cause if we do not have that clout that says if we start to lock up 
runaways* and iha^ wanted to do that, they wanted— everjr time 
we faring up the thmg, it is a chronic runaway category that is con- 
ceived of, because there are kids out there that are in <Youble and 
there is a reoosnition that we want to help everybodv. 

Unfortunately, you reallv cannot help everybody, but what is the 
chronic runaway? WeU, the definition was a cmld who has run 
away three times and I cannot remember the period of time with- 
out permission for twelve hours or more. Well, that is idiotic. You 
cannot begin to put people in a system that in the main, despite all 
these gooos and services we have, makes things worse rather than 
better. 

So» I would hope thnt you would continue to offer the Iowa L^^ia- 
lature that very considerable clout as well as the dollars that ffow 
down to us. 

Mr. Kanot. Thank you very much. Senator, for your testimony. 

Let me direct this to you first, Dale, and the others may join in. 
Part of the purpose of the Juvraile Justice and Delinquency Pre- 
<rention Act is to really force those who deal with juveniles, the 
police and other agencies, the courto, in a sense, to be innovative, 
to find alternative ways dealing with them. 

I think we have found instances where states did become innova- 
tive maybe only because of the Juvenile Justice Act. They were 
forced to be innovative. 

Do ypn find that the restrictions in the Juvenile Justice A X on 
detaimnff youths, who have committed a crime, as oppof jd to 
status oftenses, pose any real danger to the public, or is it more a 
matter of inconvenience and difficulty for the agency? 

Seigeant Patch. Well, the Federal act, I do not think is as de> 
tailed as the Iowa Code. 

Mr. KoDDB. OK. 

Sergeant Patch. The Iowa Code, I would say^es, in certain situ- 
ations, it would cause a danger to the public. The main thing that 
we are trying to say with the 24-hour recommendation is, you 
know, let us just have that time to handle it and get them out of 
the jail system. We do not \ ant to keep them there, and if, after 24 
hours, we have not resolved it, we have not placed them back home 
or in 8 foster home or wherever they can flo, shelter care, then the 
24-hour period gives us that leeway, you know, and the sight and 
sound separation is really vfhat the problem is in the Des Moines 
area anyway. 

We have separrte^you know, there is a solid wall between the 
adult bull pen and the juvenile bull pen, but, you know, it depends 
on 1k>w fine-tuned you get with that sight and sound, vou know. 
For instance, we will have to walk the adult past that door to get 
them to the adult bull pen and then, of course, thev can hear them 
if they are talking loudly or screaming like some of them do. 

I do not think the intent of the Federal act was to get that finely 
tuned with the juveniles, you know. I think as a short-term stay 
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that allows us the time to harile it for any delinquent act, you 
know, it is to the benefit of the public and the kids and the fami- 
lies. 

Mr. KiLDir You ft«y your problem as you see it is with the more 
restrictive aspects of the more recent state statute? 

Sergeant Patch. Yes, sir. I agree that it is not the Federal statr 
ute and that is why my recommendations are so minimal on that, 
but, overall, I think it is an attemnt to complv with the figures per 
oentasewise of keeping the juveniles out of the jail setting. That is 
whv they made the restrictions so great. 

So, indirectly, it does tie back into this act 

Mr. KiLDEr I talked, oh, within the last year or two with a gen- 
tleman from the State of Utah, and Utah is not exactly a bastion of 
liberalinn. You know, it is a pretty solid conservative State, and 
thgy really have made the Juvenile Justice Act work. 

Tn^ have been forced to be innovative. They have been forced to 
find alternatives. Now, albeit, I gruit that it takes money and the 
amount of money that we give you is not very much— we have less- 
ened the amount of money— we used to be up to $100 million; in 
the last 7 years, the .Administration has asked for zero dollars and 
we have been able to maintain about $70 million. With Tom's help, 
we have been able to fwumfaiin that after the initial cut to ^0 mU- 
lion. 

So, it does take, you know, the expenditures of monoy. I think it 
is a combination of federal dollars, state dollars and maybe local 
dollars, however the state is constituted, but they have in Utah 
been forced to be innovative and have even in the rural areas, and 
Utah is very rural, found ways to carry out the mandates of 
JJDPA. 

And what I can gather, the attitude out here in Iowa is that you 
really want to be innovative, but you see some particular problems 
without a certain variety of facilities existing. 

Sergeant Patch. Certainly. You know, I would have no objection 
to the act or anything dse if we already hf i these facilities ready 
to go, then we would not have a problem about keeping them in 
adult facilities, because we would have plenty of the juvenile facili- 
ties available. That is our problem. We do not have them there. 
The cart is before the horse now and we are trying to struggle with 
that. 

I do not think the public imderstands when they call the police 
and, like Julia says, we sometimes will have to tell them we cannot 
do anything with them, and especiallv with Senate File 522, that is 
true in more situations than before, than we could not do anything, 
at least what they expected us to do as law enforcement officers. 

We are ^e first line, you know, we are supposed to come and 
settle the pnA>lem for tiiem, and they see us releasirg the iuveniles 
and not being Me to do aching temporarily in r ir adult facility 
because, you know, one of the standards in Iowa u that there has 
to be a ^lon> before we can put them in there and the juvenile 
facility we have has got 18 beds or 19 beds, I guess it is, for the 18- 
oounty Fifth Judicial District. 

So, you can see that they are going to screen out that pretty seri- 
ously so that the beds are there for the serious offenders and right- 
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fuEbr 80. But, in the mear time, we have got all those other levels 
of offenders that we are having problems dealing with. 

I do not want to get into an argument about money because, you 
know, that is not my place, but certainly you are right, there is not 
been the facilities built. 

Mr. KziDB. Original sin of Congress, of course, is mandating 
things ^D^^ not funding and that happens at state legislative levels, 
too, hav?ng served in that body for 12 years, I think that we 
really— any legislative body, whether it be at the Federal or state 
level, (X)uld do better following a mandate with the check that is 
reauired to carry it out But we will try to do more on that. 

Any<me else have a^v comments on that? Pat? 

Ms. Hbndfickson. Well, to follow up on that comment, our state 
advisory group, I think, has gone in on it. It is not the kind of 
money that comes in and it is not going to immediately give us all 
the services that we need in all d^Serent parts of the state, but we 
have been very careful to taiget those areas of the state and even 
to the point of identifying which counties use jails the most and 
targeting those counties for the receipt of the money that you send 
us, and I think to some extent, we had to be. 

If we waited for all the services to be developed before this law 
was passed, they would never have gotten developed. It was sort of 
like Scott County, you know. Somebody had to say, you have got to 
do it and you have sot to do it yesterday, and sometimes that is the 
way things get resolved. 

I do Pot advocate to that all the time, but I think in this in- 
stance, I have a coimty in my district who is heavily using jail 
pnor to July 1 and we thought the world was just going to fall 
apart if we could not use that jail following July. It has not. That 
county^ has probably only held three youngsters since July 1 and 
crime is not running rampant in that county. 

We have got to evaluate that a little further and I do not want to 
make bold statements that there will not be any increase at all, 
you know. Wo are too short in the time frame, but I think we need 
to look at the situation and it may not be long-run as bad as we are 
t hinkin g it is or some of us are thinking it is. 

Mr. KiLDEK. All analogy is limp, but I recall at times telling my 
one son, your room has to be cleaned up. He said, ''Dad, it is really 
so disoraanized now, it is flfoinfr to take me all day". And then I will 
Bay, Well, you can't watch TV tonight until you clean your room." 
It IS umarin g how innovative he gets in finding ways to clean that 
room up. So, very often, a little pressure does help those matters. 

Let me ask you this. Has the rural exception been used, will it be 
used now that you have applied for it. Will that help some in Iowa? 
The rural exception? 

Sergeant Patv:«. On— to give them more time? 

Mr. KiLDKB. Yes. That is right. 

Sergeant Patch. Well, my concern is the opposite. For the metro- 
pohtan areas, apparently this act, from my assumption, I do not 
like to read mto it 

Mr. KiLDf.?!. This would be outside the metropolitan areas. 

Sergeant Patch. Yes, and there is restriction in Iowa for those 
standard metropolitan statistical areas. We cannot get an exten- 
sion beyond 6 hours for dealing with this juvenile in the adult de- 
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tention facility. We set them placed in the juveiiiule facility or re- 
lease them after the 6 hours if we v innot apply for the extension to 
24 hours. 

And, you know, I think that the distinction was made that the 
metropolitan statistical area would have adequate fadlities, ade- 
quate access to the courts and that type of thing or it could be re- 
solved more easily than in the rural setting. 

But we are finding that that is not true because of our inad- 
equate facilities. 

Mr. Allbu. Congressman Kildee, if I might just comment on 
that. I do think that it may be used to some extent. However, be- 
cause of the nature of the beast that can be placed there, that tiie 
child has to have committed a felony, we may not use it that much. 

What I see more often, and this even goes to your first question 
about the danger to the community, we see the kid who is the 
chronic repeat offender maybe not necessarily always a felony but 

Eerhaps we have him picked up on a bui^lary charge, for instance, 
ut we decide, well, with in-home detention, we can handle the sit- 
uation. 

Before the adjudicatory hearing, which mav be one to two weeks 
down the road, he has conunittod two or uree more delinquent 
acts. Could be an assault, could be a theft, nuiybe not necessarily 
big thin^, but he is a danger. He is somewhat of a danger and he 
is out of control. The parents have absolutely no control and proba- 
tion and police officers with their limited resources are not able to 

Eut a tap on that child, and that is the child that we are going to 
ave a problem with. He is not going to be placed in jail, probably 
could not be and should not be. 

But we are going to need the detention facility. We are going to 
need one available to us in that instance, and 1 guess that is my 



Mr. KiLDXS. Tom. 
Mr. Tauke. Let me try to get a little handle on some maybe 

Erett^ mundane, but, practical things. One cS my objectives in this 
earmg is to get a better feel for what actually is happening out 
there on a day-today basis. 

Suppose that you nave somebody who is involved in some kind of 
an ill^d activity and is picked up, arrested, by the police here in 
Des Moines or elsewhere in the state of Iowa, and the kid does not 
talk, does not have any ID, how do you determine how to handle 
them? They appear to be a juvenile. How do you determine wheth- 
er or not somebody is a juvenile, I guess, is the (question? 

Sergeant Patch. Well, that is one of the thmgs that the fowa 
Code poses for us, that I have testified before. We have had maybe 
a little bit of polarization there on interpretation, but from my 
standpoint, at least subjectively and from the cit^ of Des Moines' 
standpoint l^allv, we are not going to arrest the misdemeanor, 
you know, who has covered navigational laws, trafiGc laws, that 
type of thing, if he does not give us any information, if he refuses 
to sign, so on and so forth. We are releasing him. We are not jail- 
ing him for that because of the wording of me Iowa Code. Not the 
Federal statute, but— because, indirectly, they are trying to keep 
juvcoiiles out of jail to comply with this Act So, that is why they 
passed those more restrictive standards. 
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For the more serious offenses, you know, we are going to hold 
them and we are going to find out who they are, but we do have a 
problem with some young adults claiming to be juveniles. 

Mr. Taukb. I was going to ask you that. If it works the other way 
around. How do you know? 

Seigeant Patch. Well, we do not, and, so, you know, of course, 
from a liability standpoint, the city is saying, well, if they say they 
are juveniles, do not chance it, you know, take their word for it, let 
them ffo. The worst that happens is they go on down the road and 
then they can point the finger back at Sie state legislature and 
say, well, it is their law, you know, so that is why we let them go, 
and, you know, I am just saying that I am not here to, you know, 
ar^e the point with the legislature, but let us try and get some- 
thmg constructive done. 

Mr. Taukb. Just trying to figure out what happena Okay. 

Now, suppose thatvou have 

Ms« Gkntleman. Can I just respond to that at this point? There 
seems to be— I am glad that the police department is as cautious as 
it appears to be, but there seems, I think, in the law, reasonable 
language because it says if they have reason to believe that a child 
has committed a delinquency act, and I am sure that the liability 
issue would not obtain if they were making a good faith effort to 
observe the law. 

So, 1 am not sure that all this caution is warranted by the bill 
itself. 

Mr. Taukb. Let me talk a little bit now about the problem of the 
individual who is chronic. Suppose vou have a juvenile who is 
spray painting the park bench. Maybe breaking a curfew in the 

Eirk having a party. The police come, break up the party, but the 
ds go back into the park. 
What do the police do at that jimcture? 

Sergeant Patch. Again, under Iowa law, the park curfew has 
mandated that we issue a citation. 
Mr. Taukb. Okay. 

Sergeant Patch. You know, we would not take them down to the 
jail for that. 

Mr. Taukb. Suppose th^ keep going back? what's your alterna- 
tive- 
Sergeant Patch. That is the problem we have. We are powerless 
to do with them what we need to do with them. 

Mr. Taukb. Alan, what would you surest? Or suppose that they 
are spray painting stop signs or somethmg in West Union, and you 
take them in, they ffo back out and they spray paint more stop 
signs in West Union.liow do you handle that kind of thing? 

Mr. AuABB. Again, we try the intensive in-home supervision. I 
would imagine that is about all we could do. 

Ms. Hbndeickson. Well, I think at that point, you know, if we 
are talking about a group of repeat offensives within a short time 
before they even set to court, we probably would look at brining 
them into court for some sort of hearing because certainlywey 
have endangered the property of others. Tlere is a criteria for de- 
tention and we would screen that. We have a juvenile detention 
center. 
Mr. Tai^b. Yes. 
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Ms. HsNDRiCKSON. So, of couiBe, they could qualify for that. 

Mr. Tauu. The problem seems to then focus on the avaiiabilitv 
of juvenile detention. In West Union, your problem would be wi^ 
the repeat or chronic offender. No facility available. That is the 
problem. 

Mr. AiXBXB. That is right 

Mr. Taxtxk. I mean, if the facility were available, you could take 
the person who has consistently spray paint^ the stop signs, let us 
say, and if the in*home detention did not work, you could put them 
in the facility. 

Mr. Allbb. That is right. 

Mr. Taukb. Why is the state 30 slow in getting detaition facili- 
ties? 

Ms. Gbntlebian. Money. 

Ms. HsNDHiCKSON. There is disagreement about the number of 
additional beds needed, too. You know, there is some disagreement 
about how many additional detention beds we need. 

I do not think there is any disagreement that we need something 
and something is underwav in the First and Second Judicial Dis- 
tricts where Alan is from because there is nothing serving Water* 
loo, Dubuque, those fairly large areas. 

Mr. Taukb. This probably seems like an extremely naive ques- 
tion, but I am naive, I guess, so I will ask it. It just seems to me 
that it would be quite feasible to have a room in each courthouse 
in the state that could serve as a facility that would be adjacent to 
the sheriff's office or something. 

Are the standiurds so difficult to meet that we are talking huge 
sums of money or what is the deal here? 

Mr. Allbke. I do not know if they have been totally explored. We 
have a very, very nice room, attractively decorated, right in the 
sheriff's office, but because it is in the sheriff's office, they are sep- 
arate buildings but they are attached, if you can understand that, 
and because mey are attached, it is a jail and we cannot use it. But 
it is an attractive room. It would serve the purpose. 

Mr. TAxncB. Under the state law, is tlus, or under federal or 
where is that problem arising? 

Mr. Stookby. We had that 

Mr. Taukb. Identify yourself for the record, please. 

Mr. Stookby. I am Marvin Stookey, Des Moines Police Depart- 
ment. 

We had that problem in our city. We had gone to the state jail 
inspector. He come down and observed our fadlity. Per se, the first 
two floors was not a jail. We had to come clear to the third floor, 
which is the abandoned maintenance ward, which we no longer 
have females there, and that being up one floor, we could deter- 
mine that was a detention center for juveniles. 

Once, per se, you say, jail an adult, that is a jail. That is the way 
the state jail inspector imder the law 

Mr. Taukb. Suppose I am in rural Iowa, okay, at the sheriff's 
office here. Coula I have a room over here for the juvenile deten- 
tion and a room over there for the adult detention? 

Mr. Stookby. Again, that would be pursuant to the state jail in- 
spector. 
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Mr. Au^KB. I do not think we have^we have asked the state jail 
inspector. They have come. They have looked at it. We had a prob- 
lem even iailing adults for one time but they finally got it up to 
standard there, plus the standards were reduced somewnat. 

But the problem we had was that it is adequate for sight and 
sound separation, but we still must meet the state requirements be- 
cause the building is, in fact, a jail, according to their standards. 

Sergeant Patch. If it is intended or used for the detention of 
adults, then it is classified as an adtilt detention facility. 

Mr. Taukb. ok. It just does not seem to me as if it should be 
that difficult to come up with some detention facilities. I would not 
think that we are talking about heavy Ymts and mU kinds of special 
facilities that are going to cost huge sums of money. I am having a 
little difficulty grasping why this is such a challenge to the state 
and to local people. 

You are spending $135 a day in transportation problems. I 
should think the supervisors womd find it more feasible to find a 
room in the county facility some place. 



Ms. Hbndrickson. I think part of it is that we are still doing a 
little county-State stuff because we have this little tMng in the 
Iowa law that savs the State shall pay up to 50 percent of the de- 
tention costs, and county boards of supervisors point to that every 
year and say, by ^osh, get the State to kick in their 50 percent. 

The State is kickinff it. It is up to 50 percent. Every year, the 
State kicks in one-half of 1 percent. So, it is kmd of this little 
battle over who is going to pay for these costs, that tiie counties 
keep saying that the State should pick up more of the tab and the 
State says the counties have the responsibility just like adult pris* 
oners are and, so, we have never kind of gotten that ironed out as 
part of it 

Mr. AiXBKE. I guess we have also looked at it from the stand- 
point perhaps it would be better because we do not need it terribly 
often, 6 to f 2 times a year perhaps in my county, that it would be 
money better spent for the counties to pool, to have a facilit]^. It 
may be difficult to get someone who would be on call for staff in a 
small county who they may use 6 to 12 times a year. 

It noay be wiser to have the group band together, but, again, 
there is the problem that we are not getting the funding. 

Ms. Gbntlbman. But it is also a question of who belongs in a de- 
tention facility, too. 

Mr. Tauke. Yes. 

Ms. Gentleman. And when you change the net, then you are 
going to expand the requirements. There is something like 57 or 87 
beds, detention beds, throughout these four facilities. Of course. 
Polk County has one of those as has been referred to, and, yet, the 
fibres show that over half, I think something in excess of 3,000 
kids, were put in the Des Moines jail here, even though we had this 
facility, which I do not think is mil all the time, and will be less 
full, of course, as you begin to draw the line. 

Your example of a spray painter suggests that that is, indeed, 
irksome and ill^al behavior, out do you reall> want to unleash the 
full force of the law here and as Pat has pointed out, you can get 
them on property offense, you can lock them up, but perhaps we 
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are misplacing the emphasis on our really limited resources, not 
just in Iowa, but everywhere, and we should be focusing them 
more. 

It seems to me the dangerous offender is one that needs deten- 
tion and should be provided, and the children at a very young agr 
should have tiie kinds of services that are in troubled families, but 
when you get to be somebody who is just defying the law at age 
sixteen and coming out and misring curfews and things, I am not 
sure what you can do about that in detention. 

Mr. Tauks. I am not sure eithei . That is why I asked the ques- 
tion. I^ me just ask a final question and I know we are running 
late now, but the age issue. 

We have been trying to shake our heads up here to try to figure 
out why you think that we have sat the required age at sixteen. 

Ms. Gkntlucan. No. I was told that. I tried to chsiige that 
during— for 2 years while we were debating this and they said— 
and, of course, I never ran it down, but they say, oh, that is the 
federal requirement. If you change it to fourteen, you will jeopard- 
ize your fimds. It has to be sixteen. 

Ms. Hkndrickson. We know. 

Sergeant Patch. There agam, I think they tried to reduce the 
numbers of iuveniles that were eligible for the detentions so they 
could keep their figures down under that percentage. 

Ms. HinnDRiCKSON. So we would not be out of compliance. That 
was one of the goals. If you put it at sixteen, not tluit it is a re- 
quirement of the act, but that fowa law was going to get more re- 
strictive because we were so far out of compliance with the act. 

Sergeant Patch. You know, that elin^nates about half of the se- 
rious offenders who you take that Z-year span out from eligibility 
for detention. 

Mr. Tauks. So, then, what do you do with the 15-year old who 
conunits a serious assault or rape or something like that? 

Sergeant Patch. The 15-year old is eligible for the juvenile deten- 
tion facility. 

Mr. Taukk. ok, OK. 

Sergeant Patch. I am sorry if that was not clear. But if we do 
not have that bed available there, then we cannot take them to the 
adult detention facility, regardless of whether it is full, empty, 
whatever. We cannot take them there. 

Mr. KiLDSB. Practically, though, if you had someone guilty of 
something like that, could you not shift som^^one out who was a 
less offender? 

Sergeant Patch. More than likely that would be done by the ju- 
venile court. The police could not do it. 

Ms. Hbndrickson. We do that all the time as a practical matter, 
and I think we would. 

Mr. Tauks. Well, this has been informative for me, Mr. Chair- 
man. I hope it has been for you. 

Mr. KiU)EE. It has been very informative. I appreciate your testi- 
mony. I always welcome that. 

Mr. Stookiy. You have more hours. 

Mr. KiLDBE. But, you know, ai>parently there are some state 
rules on what a jail is and what a jail is not. I know there is a fed- 
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e««l— I think we put in some statements or criteria of what a jail is 
or is not So, I fifuess it is 

Mr. Taukb. We mi^t want to look at that. 

Mr. KiLDiB. We might want to look at that, too. I thmk the 
thmst of the bill and the violence thrust remains ^e same, that 
we really want to carry out the purposes, tite philosophy, I think • « 
the realistic goals of the Juvenile Justice Act. 

I think the purpose is very good, and we want to, obviously, not 
only in this area of Federal law, but in other areas. Federal high- 
way funds for example put pressure upon tbe States to achieve eer- t 
tain goals. 

When I was in the State legislature, I used to resent that more, 
but now that I am in Washington, I begin to see the wisdom of 
that But I hope I can balance those two because we do recognize 
that ultimately the treatment of iuveniles is really primamy a 
state reeponsibility, and no matter now long I am in Washington, I 
will not lose siffht of that 

We want to be helpful to the State legislature while at the same 
time realistically, with that monev, put a little pressure on to 
achieve certain ^oals which we feel do make sense. By going out 
and having hearmgs like this, we can see just how succeanul they 
may be and what problems should be addressed, and I think part of 
the-~I think all the problems that are visited upon various states 
by the Juvenile Justice Act really coukl be resolved with dollars, 
no matter where the dollars come from. 

I tibink this has been a wonderfiil hearing. I picked up some sen- 
sitivities and awareness and it has been very helpful to me, and I 
know Tom and I wiU be working on the reauthorization of this to 
try to factor in as much of the considerations that we can here, 
into the reauthorization. 

I am going to end with a little quick stoiy. We talked about 
Justin. I know I try to legislate in a sense that how would I want 
laws made for my own family, my own situation in various ways, 
but you mentioned Justin. 

Justin realized that he had something he could do and that 
really helped enhance his own image. That is very, very important 
I think the providers who are here hkve great roles, u you'can get 
someone while that person is with you and help that person feel a 
little better about him or herself, that is extremely important 

When my first child was bom, I kept telling my wife we have got 
to make sure he has a good feeling about himself, a very good feel- 
ing about himself. I probably overdid it a bit, telUng my wife that, 
because I called from Lansing, the State capital, one d^ and I said, 
"How is David doing?" She said, "He has a very good fiBeling about 
himself today." But it is still important. 

One other final story. My younger son—I have a daughter, 
Laura, who is 16. going on 20, and I nave a son, Paul, my youngest. 
When he was about 9 years old, I was tucking him m bed one 
evenixu hearing his prayers, and as he finished ms formal prayers, 
he said, "I love God, I love Mommy, I love David, I love Laura, and 
I love me." That is very important, really very important 

I think that as we deaf with children, whether, directly as a 
judge or referee, as a policeman or as a provider, as probation offi- 
cer, or as a legialator, that we try to keep in mind that if we can do 
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anything to help that person respect themselves more, they are 
more likely to respect other people. 

When I first got elected to the State l^rislature» they put me in 
charge of the State prison system and f used to visit the State 
prison, the largest walled prison in the world, in Jackson, MI, and I 
realized very soon that most of the people were there because they 
did not like theuiselves. They really did not think they were very 
likable and ver^ lovable. 
And if you do not like yourself, you are not very likely to like 
9 someone else. If you do not respect yourself, you are not going to 
respect the other person's property or even their life. 

But if you feel that you are worthwhile, that you have some dig- 
nity, some worth just by the very fact you are human, then you are 
more likely to respect other people's property, their lives and their 
rights. 

So, I think all of us involved in work with juveniles are involved 
with something extremely important and if we can keep in mind 
that we can help those young people develop a proper healthy re- 
spect for self, then we are going to make them not only better per- 
sons in themselves, but they are going to be much better for the 
community in which thev live and certainly less likely to hurt that 
community, but, h<n)efully, to help that community. 

So, I think all of us are involved in a very important endeavor 
and that is good. 
I preach towards the end, you see. 

Again, I really want to thank all of you for your testimony. It 
has been very, very helpful, and I want to again thank Tom Tauke, 
it is a pleasure working with him. We sit (town and we do share 
that view of human dignity which is very important as we legis- 
late. 

We will keep the record open for 2 additional weeks for testimo- 
ny you may wish to submit or anything to add to your testimony. If 
you wish to submit some testimony, too, we will make that part of 
the record 

Mr. Tauke. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for coming to Iowa. 
Mr. KiLDKX. Thank you very much. 
We will stand adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:22 p.m., the subcommittee was adijoumed.] 
[Additional material submitted for the record follows:] 

NOVIMBBR 13, 1987. 

Hon. Tom Tauu, 
U.S, ffoute of Repre$entative$, 
2$U Raybum Building, Washington, DC 

Dbam Ck>N0Ri8BiiAN Taukk I was recently notified that the Subcommittee on 
Human Rewuroes will be conducting hearings with regards to the Juvenile Justice 
and Delinquent Prevention Act I wanted to offer to you some thoughts on the Act, 
mostly as reflections on m^ testimony before the Human Resources Subcommittee 
over two years ago, on April 4, 1985. Iowa has made aignificant progress since that 
time. It is important that the JJDP Act continue and bsgin a new agenda for refin- 
ing and improving upon the reforms of the past 10 years. Specifiodly, I want to ad- 
drees three issues: deinstitutionalization of status offenders, jail removal and a juve- 
nile justice agenda for the 1990's. 

DBINSTrrunONALIZATION OP STATUS OFPKNnntS 

As you know, one of the original mandates of the Juvenile Justice and Delinqtien- 
cgr Prevention Act as p assed in 1974, was to "deinstitutionalize" status- and non-of- 
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fenden. In eMenoe, this mandate was a reflection of the phUoeophy that those chil- 
dren who did not commit any criminal act should not be held in a secure facili^ or 
institutional setting. The push for this rrform was based on the values found in 
keeping the juvtenile in the community and certainly within the home. 

Here in Iowa, significant reforms based on this Congr e ssicmal mandate were im- 
plemented via a new juvenile code adopted by the Iowa legislature in 1979. The evo- 
lution and subsequent discussion of toat new code was characterised by intense 
emotion and con tr o ver s y . Bfan^ of the emotions associated with this effort still exist 
within the state's two lemslative houses today. Because of the !engthy debate proc- 
ess involved in drafting this new code, many nave remained adamant and resistant 
to changing these refonns. In my opinion, tlus is unfortunate. 

Since 1979, the loim juvenile justice ijrstem hss evolved into a complex and intri- 
cate system of child care. Its driving philosophy has been that the 'least restrictive 
alternative" for children in need of assistsncft, delinquents and families in need of 
assistance is the best policy to pursue for the parties involved. Oonsequently, Iowa 
has developed a vast network of child services ranging from numerous shelter pare 
facilities, foster care homes and cmmunity based progrsms. Most of the impetus for 
expanding this network has come from tho JJDP Act itself. Funds awardea to iowa 
under this procram have brought about th? development of an eUborate spectrum 
of much needea child services. 

Over the past several years, however, various individuals concerned with the wel- 
fare of our children have begun to examine the results of our state juvenile code 
and question its impact on the delivery of appropriate services to youth. What to do 
with chronic runaways and children who run from shelter care or foster care, has 
presented us with a dilemma. On one hand, state law prohibits restrskiing these 
children to assure they participate in the care or treatment provided. On the other 
hand, many aivue that these children have committed no crime and therefore 
should not be subject to restraint. Research also shows that over 30% of those kids 
who run awsy from himie are abused children. Obviously, these chUdron should not 
be held in a sscure setting, lliis provides policymakere and service providen with a 



Use of 'iBtaff secure" facilities and how th^ may be utilized is an outgrowth of 
this debate and one option being explored as a result of federal initiatives. Other 
state and federal analysis of this issues have shed addidonal litjht on this continu- 
ing discussion. This is an area that needs Airther exploration. We must strive to 
find options that assure that this special group of children benefit from tlM vast 
array of services already established in this state without threatening the liberties 
of the child as well ss the potential for su c ces sf ul treatment This issue was intense- 
ly debated during the 1986 and 1987 sessions of the Iowa legislature. The discussion 
must continue. 

During my tenure with the Iowa Criminal and Juvenile Justice Planning Agency, 
it became amwrent to me that many key decision maken and local interest groups 
involved in dealing with these youth did not understand tito current state polipy 
with regards to status- and non-offenden. Consequently, informed and intelligent 
discussion of the issue was limited. The success of any reform effort requires that all 
parties involved be a i>art of the discussion and try to develop a mutual respect and 
understanding for positions held by others. In addition, the public needs to be in- 
formed on chud welfare issues and play a larger role in the development of polipy in 
this area. We should focus rssouroes on training and education for ALL individuals 
who make up the juvenile justics system, including law enforcement, county attor- 
neys, defense attorneys, judges, child service providers and otheis. Iowa's law en- 
forcement officials have usually been left out of this process as have county attor- 
ns and others, lliese offices m particular must have a sound Imowledge of state 
juvenile justice polipy. It is the responsibilil^ of state leaden to articulate this 
policy to these oftices and provide technical assistance wherever possible. 

The JJDP Act has resulted in the states confronting tbe issue of how to deal with 
status offenden. The changes brought about by the deinstitutionalization mandate 
have been valuable changes, espedally when compared to the environment sur- 
rounding this population prior to the 1974 reforms. Certainly we should not ''turn 
back the clock ' with regards to this effort But at the same time, this should not 
preclude an evaluation m these reforms and ways in which to improve upon them. 



As testified before you in 1985, the jail removal mandate of the JJDP Act at that 
time was prc<ving difficult to implement in Iowa. I listed several barriere to success: 

1. attitudf nal barrien within local law enforcement and juvenile court offices. 

2. rssource barriers to developing alternatives to jail. 
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8. local procedural and logistical barriers to diverting juveniles from placement in 
In manv regards these difL ^ties were inter-relater^. 

In 1986 and 1987 two significant events brouj^t Iowa into compliance with the 
JJDP Act'a jail removal mandate. A lawsuit filed by a class of juveniles in ihb State 
brought a significant amount of serious attention to the entire juvenile detdntion 
issue. In Apnl 1M7, the Federal Court ordered the Governor of Iowa to prepare a 
plan which would bring the state into comi^ianoe with the jail removal mandate 
the JJDP Act A oompowmt of this plan was the paasage of a new state juvenile 
detentioa statute limiting the use of jails for detaining juveniles. Fortunately, the 
l«gialation was ad<^>ted, but not without controversy. Tlus foil a legislative interim 
omunittee has heard the compliants from several law enforcement ofifioes with re- 
gards to the new law. Ba sed in these complaints, various sections <^tiie law need to 
be clarified bf the state General Assembqr next session. Some are seeking repeal <^ 
the new statute. Those who are seeking r^md are being unrealistic However, their 
oottcems dx>uid be addressed. As of today, we are closer to compliance than ever 
before. And interesting, most jurisdictions are finding that th^ can inake this 
new policy work. 

Baaed on resea r ch completed Inr Dr. R Dean Wririit, a Drake University Crimi- 
nolo^st, and myself, several additional tasks need to oe accomplished: 

1. continued fiuuBug for the Juvenile Justice and Demxquency Prevention 
Act To terminated fomling this program will assure an end to tihe jail remo^ 
effort and potentially other reforms realiaed over the psot 10 to 15 years, 

2. training and education on the new law for law enforcement officers, county 
attorneys, and juvenile court p ro f es sional s, 

8. development of alternative programs which may be used at the local level, 

4. consistency in foderal and state juvenile justice policy, 

5. study ana evaluation of the entire jail removal effort which will s^rve as 
the basis for future policy development uid refinement 

Many federal and state omces must be held responsible for implementing these 
taska. The federal Office of Juvenile Justice and DeliMuency Prevention must be 
held responsible for providing leaderdiip on Uiis issue. The Qmoe must give priority 
to sssiihng states in achir ing the goals outlined in ^iie JJDP Act That lesider^p 
must include dear articulations (rf guidelines in accordance with the policy adopted 
Congress. In addition, OJJDP must be povided some reasonable level or re- 
sources in order to assist the states in trainmg, education, development of alterna- 
tive programs, and other needs. In accordance with this federal end of the contract 
the state's must also demonstate a m^jor responsibility with regards to this issue. 
All states should continue to provide some of^ their resources for this reform effort 
as a demonstration of commitment Those agencies administering the JJDP pro- 
gram should also be prepared to offer assistance to their state juvenile justice 
terns in implementing the jail removal mandate. This requires planning, evaluation 
cf programs, asBistanoe in overcoming local protocol or procedural bomers and 
training. Success will be achieved only by a truly cooperative spirit by tlie federal, 
state and local agencies involved. 

AN AGKNDA FOK THI 1990's 

Numerous experts across the country have described a changing juvenile popula- 
tion vnth consequences for the policy environment. In light of these changes, some 
have become overly cautious. It seems that those who vrere once "change oriented*' 
are now at Umes reactionarjr" with regards to further reform. I firmly oelieve that 
we can continue to seek change without threatening the successes of the past. 

My work in juvenile justice antf .low, substance abuse, has afforded me an oppoiv 
tuni^ to identify numerous agenda items which we here in Iowa and possibly those 
in other states, would focus upon: 

1. Develop ipecialiied programming to deal with juvenile populations vnth special 
problems. I have already alluded to the special needs of runaways in this state. In 
addition to this populations, Iowa is connronted mil. a ngnificant group of youth 
who are difficult to place in existing juvenile programs. The serious violent delin- 
qumt who may also have a chronic diemical dependency provides a special chal- 
lenge for our current system of services. Another spedalisea population is homeless 
chimren. These kids clearly have unique needs as children who have been forced 
from Uieir homes for whatever reasons. This is growing issue here in Iowa and one 
that must continue to be studied. 

2. Provide a renewed commitment to developing a reliable information system 
which will serve as the basis for studying, evaluating and monitoring the treatment 
of juveniles in the child care system. We here in Iowa lack a credible information 
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qrttem for child cure. It is therefore extremely difficult to analyse thoee iatam of 
ooB^em. Conaequenthr, poliigr is developed in an "infonnation vacuum" and thoee 
poUciei that are implemen^od are never evaluated to detenajie ■uoceaees, or more 
importantly, Mures. The OA Department of Justice should provide states assist- 
ant in devMoping state infonnation systems and the Office of Juvenile Justice and 
Miiiquency Prevention must be provided tiie resources to do so. 

8. Dmlop methods to improve the administratioii of child services and ;he juv^ 
nile justice q^stem in general. It is correntfar popular to call for administrative effi- t 
cirades and to identify ways in which tnufitiontl human service provider systeoM 
might become more efndent Sudi ta>k may be considered prudent 1^ some and for 
othen it is a danger signal. The Juvenile justice system is a complex bureaucracy. It 
involves numerous federal, sUte and local fonding streams with overlapping goals. 
In addition, there is that ag»old issue of the relationship between the juve^e court ^ 

the child service nroviders often located in the executive branch of government 
Problems encountered in helping children may originate in administrative/structni^ 
jU issues. 

4. Provide support for continued research in the area of juvenile delinquency, 
status offenders, child abuse, and child welfare in guieral. As we enter a new 
dKade I think it is essen tia l to proceed with informed caution. We know so much 
^out kids and their needs and we need to share the research we do have on various 
child issues with decision maken and dtisens. It is important, however, that we 
build uwa this strong foundation knowledge as we develop policy and new pro- 
grams, ^larinff what is known abjut juvenile crime and child welfare should be a 
priority for (Xl JDP and numerous othor offices working to expand our knowledge 
base. It seems we know so much but not many people know about it 

The juvenile justice agenda fbr the 19^0*8 should focus on this theme of building 
on our past su cc esses. We should seek to refine thcae aspects of the juvenile justice 
oystem so that it becomes an improved system striving towards helping youth who 
are tn need or in trouble. 

In c!cying, I would like to leave you with one thought Like any issue of national 
concern, leadership is a crucial elemmt At the state 1ml, the Juvenile Justice Ad- 
visory Councils have no d^ubt played an important role m nutting forth issues relet- 
mg to juvenile justice and child care. Th^ must be comnmc^ed and encouraged to 
ccmtinue in their efforts. National leadership vt also important The National Coali- 
tion of State Advisory Groups must also continue to be involved in the development 
of future juvenile Justice policy. Finally, individuals such as yourself who bring Con- 
gTMBional leadership to this issue, ^i^re to be praised. Without your genuine concern 
and the shared concern of Congreesman Dale Kildee, our efforts in this ai«a would 
be limited. I would urge y >u and the Subcommittee to maintain your energetic level 
cf commitment to the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act and the 
child care agenda you create. 

I remain . . . 
Sincerely, 

Timothy Bv 
Govemor*B Alliance on Substance Abuse. 
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